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Servel Fights on the Home Front 


Many a company now totally converted is sponsoring some crusade on 
the home front . . . some idea that represents a substantial unselfish 
contribution and still is closely enough related to the company’s peace- 
time pursuits to sustain good will. Servel’s “Nutrition in Industry” is a 
fine example. The complete program, which is being offered by gas 
utilities, Servel’s peacetime distribution outlets, is in step with Uncle 
Sam’s drive for man power conservation through proper nutrition for 
war workers. “Eat to Beat the Devil” is one of a series of posters and 


displays. (See page 54.) 


Are you “up against” these wartime problems? ... how 
to get enough high-priority orders to stay in business. . . 
how to learn which plants can give them .. . how to reach 
the right men, when you do find these plants? Here’s assist- 
ance that you can’t afford to overlook! 


On-the-Spot Sales Contact 

MILL & FACTORY ’S unique circulation method (em- 
ployed by no other magazine ) offers direct, selective access 
for your sales message to the high-priority order-placers! 

At 170 key points covering every war-production area, 
leading industrial distributors “spot” MILL & FACTORY’S 
circulation list among their own customers who are of 
necessity manufacturers of war materials. Their 1200 sales- 
men have daily dealings with these active plants. . . learn 
of every impending war contract or personnel shift. And, 
because they pay for each subscription, they regularly cor- 
rect the list every month to focus on executives in the 
plants that hold high priorities! 
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Accurate Guide to High Priorities | 

In MILL & FACTORY, advertising that gives useful face ~ 
about your products will find a medium uniquely adaptet 
to fast-moving wartime conditions. MILL & FACTORY 
“controlled-paid” circulation locates the right men in the 
right plants. Its editorial content devoted exclusively © 
wartime production holds them! Why not let this haré 
hitting combination work for you? Conover-Mast Corpor# 
tion, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City; 333 Nort 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland: 
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Every month for 19 months, the net-paid 
sale of The American Magazine has shown a 
gain over the same month last year... and 
newsstand sales are 100,000 ahead! 

‘This circulation doesn’t come from boys 
working their way through college . . . but 
from readers who are always going to school; 
readers concerned with current events and 
issues, with significances as well as stories. 


Che better job this magazine is doing 


. in time with the times and the national 


A AMSATIONAL ANSWER to 
CVIRYSOOYS QusstiOn 


temper... accounts for the extra hundred 
thousand plus who lay down two-bits on the 
newsstands every month...a plus not only 
in circulation—now 380,000 over the rate 
basis—but a plus in interest and influence 
: that makes The American Magazine a far 
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: : A.B.C. Average—first six months 1942 
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|The American Magazine 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park Ave., New York City 
720 Statler Office Eldg., Boston + General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
333 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago-235 Montgomery St., SanFrancisco 


-{merican 


better buy—at lower cost—than ever before! 
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Sub-Deb Style Shows 


If you've seen “Junior Miss,” the charming play based on Sally 
Benson's New Yorker stories, (or for that matter, if you have 
a teen-age daughter of your own) you may think of sub-debs as 
a giddy lot of youngsters whose dress habits are original, whose 
leisure time is spent mostly at the movies, and whose diet consists 
almost entirely of Coca-Cola. 


But don't be fooled. Sub-debs are a big and important market, 
and it requires considerable “know how” to win their favor and 
patronage. 


Over a period of years Elizabeth Woodward, who edits a sub- 
deb page in the Ladies’ Home Journal, has attracted an audience es- 
timated at a million teen-agers. Under her aegis, and at her sugges- 
tion, groups of girls in hundreds of cities and towns have volun- 
tarily banded themselves together in Sub-Deb clubs. Membership 
currently numbers about 30,000. These clubs are registered with 
the Ladies’ Home Journal in Philadelphia and a record is kept 
of the youngsters until they grow out of this age-group. 


The growth of the Sub-Deb clubs five years aio prompted the 
Journal to sponsor Sub-Deb Federations in department stores. In 
each case the membership for the Federation comes from the list 
of local Sub-Debs, and a young woman is selected from the store 
staff to act as director for the group. She is known as ‘Miss 


Sub-Deb.” 


Federations are now active in such stores as Jordan Marsh, Bos- 
ton; Higbee’s, Cleveland; Bamberger’s, Newark; Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; L. S. Ayres, In- 
dianapolis; J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, and Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle. The Ladies’ Home Journal supplies the program 


Milwaukee Sub-Debs & Squires stage a joint fashion show and 

jamboree, which is good news for department stores because 

the youngsters buy plenty besides chewing gum and movie 
tickets. 


for each year. Meetings are usualiy held monthly, and attencance 
in the larger cities sometimes runs as high as 1,000. 


Program ideas are well adapted to Sub-Deb interests. Som 
typical meeting themes: 

(At Jordan Marsh) ‘‘Fashion Show Speaks’: Back-to-schoo! 
fashion show was given a new angle, with buyers, models, tylists, 
fashion copywriters and fashion artists discussing the cloth: being 


shown in relation to their jobs. 
the buyers asked them a few. 


Sub-Debs asked questions, then 


(At Higbee Co.) “Classic vs. Swing’: The basic idea of 4 
classic vs. swing fashion show was broadened to bring in many 
other store departments. Objects were placed on tables in pairs— 
a damask cloth, a novelty-weave lunch cloth—a classic pump, a 
wedgie—a Steuben vase, a pottery jug—and the Sub-Debs milled 
around choosing between classic and swing to the tunes of Bach 
and Benny Goodman. Classic and swing records served as prizes, 
When Higbee’s carried a regular radio program Sub-Debs fre. 
quently went on the air in interviews and original skits. 


(At Bamberger’s) ‘Millinery Experts’: Ten boys in uniform 
were invited to the meeting, asked to choose from a heap of 
hats the appropriate ones for Sub-Deb models. (Their aste 
proved better than their skill at adjusting hats at proper angles.) 


Now and then one of the Journal's advertisers cooperates 
on a program. For example, there was a Victor “talent show,’ 
in which the youngsters made records, and records were given 
as prizes for the best performance. A cosmetic company gave 
free beauty analyses. U. S. Rubber offered a Kedette show, 
and at holiday time Dennison produced ideas for parties and 
Christmas wrappings. 


The Sub-Deb Federation Field Secretary is Miss Midge Hall 
of Jordan Marsh; that store, incidentally, was the first to spon- 
sor a Federation. There’s even a newspaper—the ‘‘Sub-Deb 
Scoop,” published by the Sub-Deb department at the Journal, 
it is mailed monthly to all members. 


Thus far the club sponsorship plan has been limited to large 
stores in major markets. However, the idea has been so success- 
ful that dozens of other stores have asked to participate, and 
the Journal is currently getting out mailings telling these re- 
tailers how to set the ball rolling. 


Adolf-the-Pig 


Newest creation of Tom Lamb, N. Y. industrial designer, is a 
shiny yellow bank. Mr. Lamb figures that he has been te- 
sponsible for designs of about four billion units of children’s 
merchandise. While his Adolf-the-Pig is not intended for the 
juvenile market alone, there's a good chance that adults who 
buy the banks will eventually yield them to eager youngsters. 
Adolf-the-Pig was designed principally to encourage saving for 
War Bonds. 


It has several distinctive features, all thought out in advance 
by Mr. Lamb, who believes in using design as a sales tool. 
It is made of pressed wood, a non-essential material. You dont 
have to destroy it in order to remove the contents, which are 
disgorged through a coin-sized “web’ on the underside. This 
must be pierced in order to empty the bank, but it may be 
resealed to permit further use. When a coin is dropped into 
Adolf's back, he squeals—one of the secrets of its popularity 
with children. Circling the slot are these words, in black script. 
“Make him Squeal . Save for Victory.” 

The package is a bit on the buckeye side, for good display 
visibility. It is oyster-white, with black-and-white drawings 0! 
the pig on every side but one. That one has instructions for 
using the bank, and a few lines of advertising copy advising 
the purchase of War Stamps and Bonds. Beside each drawing 
of the bank, there's a black-and-white reproduction of the f% 
miliar ‘Minute Man” poster, and the pig’s squeal is also 
featured in a line of copy beneath each illustration. 
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Here’s a guide to the busiest big 
volume markets as reported by 
three leading authorities. Included 
are figures on sales gains for periods 
of one month, seven months, 12 
months, and sales levels as com- 


pared to 1928-32. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Issue of Aug. 1, 1942—Indexes are based on retail 
sales estimates for 12 months ending Sept. 30, 
1942, compared with previous year. 


City Compared 


Index to U.S. 

\ Washington, D.C.. 123.7 106.6 
Milwaukee ....... 121.5 105.8 
i OEE haw eves 118.4 102.0 
i 117.7 101.5 
Baltimore ....... 117.5 101.3 
Philadelphia ..... 116.6 100.5 
a 5s oad wee 116.5 100.4 
Los Angeles ...... 115.5 99.6 
SS wexewewes 115.0 99.1 
San Francisco .... 114.0 98.3 
IN ic wet were 113.8 98.1 
Pittsburgh ....... 113.0 97.4 
EE caw wk asews 109.0 94.0 
New York ....... 108.6 93.6 


DUN’S REVIEW 
REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 


Issue of August, 1942, with index of trade activity 
compiled by Dr. L. H. D. Weld, director of re- 
search, McCann-Erickson, Inc., and based on 1928- 
1932 average equaling 100. 


Change From 
Index June, 1941 


Maryland, Virginia, 


Washington, D. C, 128.0 —8.8 
Cleveland ........ 123.2 —1.9 
Milwaukee ....... 122.4 +3.7 
EE 663-65 ee aes 122.1 —6.2 
San Francisco .... 115.4 —d.4 
Los Angeles ...... 109.8 —9.3 
St. Louis ........ 107.8 —.3 
Pittsburgh ....... 100.0 —9.4 
Newbee ws 98.6 —11.6 
ae 92.7 —6.0 
Philadelphia ..... 89.9 —168 
New England ..... 89.8 —6.6 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM REPORT 
ON DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Report by Cities, August 24, 1942 
Percentage Change From Year Ago 


July 7 Months 


1942 1942 
Washington, D. C..+19 +26 
Baltimore ....... +13 +21 
Milwaukee ...... +11.3 +17 
oak oa +11 +18 
SE od acgiarals +10 +18 
Philadelphia ..... +9 +17 
San Francisco.... +9 +14 
TD oe 6 ww Sct’ +8 +13 
8 rer +1 +15 
New York City... +1 +9 
Los Angeles...... 0 +9 
Chicago ......... —1l1 +8 
Cleveland ....... —2 +17 
Pittsburgh ...... —9 +10 


Whatever other tests you apply in selecting markets, it’s how adver- 
tising is “cash registering” that really counts. Milwaukee is one of the 
busiest of the big retail markets by every index. And your selling job 
here is easier and more economical because The Milwaukee Journal 
alone reaches 9 out of 10 families in the metropolitan area. It’s an un- 
beatable market-medium combination for winning sales in 1942. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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CITIES IN RETAIL SALES 


(Sales Management "Survey of Buying Power” 1941) 


1941 RETAIL SALES IN 
SOUTHERN MARKET AREAS 


(Sales Management “Survey of Buying Power” 1941) 


1. MEMPHIS. ....$499,147,000 
2. Houston ....... 456,935,000 
3. Atlanta ....... 443,040,000 
4. New Orleans ... 433,527,000 
5. San Antonio .... 433,006,000 


(ae 430,887,000 
7. Fort Worth .... 421,140,000 
8. Louisville ...... 383,069,000 
9. Birmingham .... 371,771,000 
10. Oklahoma City . 363,579,000 
11. Charlotte ...... 262,090,000 
12. Raleigh ........ 256,355,000 
13. Richmond ..... 254,089,000 


The Memphis market is not only the biggest in the South 
in area and population. It is also first in the South in 
total retail sales as shown by the Sales Management’s 1941 
Survey of Buying Power. To reach this market effectively, 
quickly and economically, use WMC, the pioneer radio 
station of the Mid-South. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
5,000 WATTS DAY — 1,000 WATTS NIGHT 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM CO. 


* 
NBC NETWORK 
© 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


The Commercial Appeal 


Member of 
South Central Quality Network 
WMC—Memphis W]DX—Jackson, Miss. 
KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport 
WSMB—New Orleans 
KARK—tLittle Rock 
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The bank retails for about 49 cents and is selling like hot cakes 
where it has attained distribution, chiefly in big metropolitan 
stores and drugstores. Eventually it will have nationwide dis. 
tribution. 


It is also being bought in large quantities by industrial users, 
As an example, a Boston manufacturer ordered 1,000—one for 
every worker in his plant—and had a special Victory seai at. 
tached to each. Another firm is collecting funds for the USO 
through the bank. Since it invites laughter and conversation, 
it offers a cheerful method of collecting money from groups 


Tom Lamb is a pioneer in the field of industrial design, having 
entered it before the profession had a name, some 20 years ago, 
He has a special touch of his own, a combination of humor 
and whimsicality which has created a demand for one 
phase of his services—that of designing products for the juvenile 
market. 


He designed the Western Union “Kiddiegrams,” those amus.- 
ing Mother Goose blanks with fixed-text messages for birth- 
days, school promotions, admonitions to “be good,” etc. Local 
messages of this kind could be sent for 20 cents and out-of- 


town for 25 cents. The project was chiefly established to gain 
| good will for Western Union. A war casualty, it has just been 
| discontinued as non-essential, along with such other features 
as singing telegrams. 


| Drop a coin in Adolf and he squeals. Convert those coins into 


| War Bonds and the squeal is heard in Berlin. Sales? Brisk! 


| Mr. Lamb is also considered the leading designer of children’s 

handkerchiefs in the country, having turned out hundreds of pat- 
| terns for millions of units. In this field he enjoys two distinc- 
| tions—his designs are signed with his name, and he gets royalties 
/on all units sold. “His name on a handkerchief helps sales,’ 
| said a representative of I. C. Herman & Co., the New York 
| manufacturing firm for which he created the famous “Seven- 

Days-A-Week” line, with pursuits for each day in the week 
| pictured on the handkerchiefs. An instance of Designer Lamb's 
| selling ingenuity: On each handkerchief are illustrations applic- 
| able to both sexes, arranged so the product could be folded to 


| appeal either to a boy or a girl. 


Among other children’s items he has designed are blankets 
for Esmond and Pepperell, and musical blocks for the Lebanon 
Paper Box Co. 


His designs are by no means limited to children’s merchandise. 
Other clients are Para Manufacturing Co. (shower curtains), 
du Pont (Fabrikoid), and Ellison & Spring (linens). For the 
last-named he has designed table cloths, guest towels, cock- 
tail napkins and kitchen towels. “He's king of ‘em all, when tt 
comes to cocktail napkins and kitchen towels,” a representative 
of Ellison & Spring said of him. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ESCAPE 


..- and the will to win 


What is it. . . this will to win that helps a nation face 
war’s worst hell with courage and confidence? 

It is made up of many things. . . simple, ordinary 
things that too many of us have taken for granted. 

Things like a father’s determination, for example, 
that young Bill can some day have that “real boy’s room,” 
with a work-bench and shelves for the model airplanes. 
Or a housewife’s faith that gay flowers can continue to 
bloom, year after year, in a little garden forever safe 
from the violation of a conqueror’s boots... 

These things—a multitude of them—mean HOME, 
the one thing in life most worth while. For the right to 
havea home—the right to p/an a home—people will face 
any hardship, make any sacrifice. 

Today, Better Homes & Gardens, continuing its broad 
and unique editorial program, offers 2,470,000 home- 


Helpiry More Than 2,470,000 Suburban Home Families Plan for Today and 


loving families a wholesome, healthful ESCAPE into the 


home—the source of their strength. 


It is an escape that provides a necessary and positive 
means of keeping American minds fit and flexible—an 
occasion for reaffirmation of faith in America’s future. 


And it is an escape that fortifies directly, we believe, 
the will to win which has shaped America’s destiny in 
the past, and which can keep her great and strong 
through all the years to come. It is an escape that in it- 
self means Victory. Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Significant [Trends 


Treasury Clarifies Ad Expense 


THE OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, cooperating 
with the Association of National Advertisers, has clarified 
the deductibility of advertising expense in corporate tax 
returns to such an extent that applications for rulings in 
advance should be necessary only in most unusual circum- 
stances. In general, the Treasury's attitude toward adver- 
tising may be called sympathetic and encouraging. Readers 
who wish the complete ruling may secure it by application 
to the Association of National Advertisers, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 

The detailed ruling is expanded from the basic philos- 
ophy announced by Secretary Morgenthau early in the 
Summer in testifying before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Taxation, when he said: 

“The test of whether expenditures for advertising are de- 

ductible is whether they are ordinary and necessary and bear 
a reasonable relation to the business activities in which the 
enterprise is engaged. This is not intended to exclude insti- 
tutional advertising in reasonable amounts or good will ad- 
vertising calculated to influence the buying habits of the 
public. If such expenditures are extravagant and out of pro- 
portion to the size of the company or to the amount of its 
advertising budget in the past, or if they are not directed to 
public patronage which might reasonably be expected in the 
future, such payments will be disallowed.” 


The new ruling covers these points: 1. The Bureau 
(Internal Revenue) recognizes that advertising costs have 
been forced upward by reason of increased space and time 
rates, increased cost of printing, engraving, artwork and 
other production costs. 

2. The Bureau recognizes that gasoline and tire ration- 
ing will cut down on the number and frequency of sales- 
men’s calls and throw an added burden on advertising, par- 
ticularly direct mail, business papers, and window display 
installation services. 

3. Salvage campaigns that bear a direct relation to the 
business carried on by the corporation, are essential to 
obtain raw materials, and are, therefore, a normal business 
expense. 

4. Priorities, the cutting off or the curtailing of imports, 
and new research are responsible for new products and 
substitutes. The Bureau will not question reasonable ex- 
penditures to inform the public and the trade through 
advertising. 

5. In certain instances, manufacturers, in order to keep 
their dealers in business, have been supplying them with 
alternate products. (The changed advertising of the Fire- 
stone Tire Stores is a good example.) The Bureau recog- 
nizes that such a manufacturer must merchandise these 
new products to the trade and to the public. But the 
advertising must be reasonable in amount. 

6. Also, the Bureau has no objection to a reasonable 
amount of advertising designed to change buying habits— 
as, for example, trying to educate the public to buy large- 
size instead of small-size bottles. 

7. Advertising whose chief purpose is to improve morale 
of its own workers—and to cut down carelessness, inef- 
ficiency, unnecessary absences and accidents, or to sell em- 
ployes War Bonds in a payroll deduction plan, may charge 
Such xpense—again, if reasonable—against either produc- 
tion or selling cost. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 19:42 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1942: 


8. Since the war began, certain new companies have 
come into being. These companies deem it good business 
practice to advertise so that when the war ends, and they 
can turn into production of peacetime goods, the public 
will be familiar with their names. The Bureau considers 
reasonable expenses of this nature as a normal cost. 

9. Advertising for the government is handled in the 


following paragraph: 


“Under Section 23 (0) of the Code, an individual may 
make a gift to the government and deduct that gift from his 
income tax. Section 23 (q), however, referring to corpora- 
tions, omits this provision. There is, therefore, no provision 
in the law for allowing as a deductible expense monies or 
time or space given directly to the government for advertise- 
ments signed solely by a government bureau or department. 
If, on the other hand, advertisements featuring the sale of 
War Bonds, conservation, nutrition or other government ob- 
jectives are clearly signed by a corporation, such as ‘This 
space donoted by the John Jones Co., manufacturers of Jones’ 
vitamins, the advertisement will be considered an_ insti- 
tutional or good will advertisement of the manufacturer and 
hence, deductible, provided, of course, that the expenditure 
is reasonable and not made in an attempt to avoid proper 
taxation.” 

By “advertising,” the Bureau includes all forms of adver- 
tising recognized by the industry of which the individual com- 
pany is a part, such as newspaper, periodical, business paper, 
radio, car card, outdoor, display, motion pictures, house or- 
gans, direct mail, etc. 


Other Washington Attitudes 


THE TREASURY SAYS OKAY to reasonable, normai 
advertising expenditures, but what about the other gov- 
ernment authorities who are supposed to frown upon it? 
Our Washington correspondent reports that talk of curb- 
ing advertising as a means of controlling inflation is far 
more common outside of Washington these days than it 
is in the capital. It’s a rumor which has gone the rounds 
for about a year now, but on the Potomac there are few 
signs that all-out warfare on advertising is about to be 
declared. Advertising is so closely bound up with the press 
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The take-with-a-grain-of-salt department contributes this chart 
for the benefit of those readers who think that war contracts 
can actually be traced down. New York City papers, for ex- 
ample, please cony. Their editors seem to side with Mayor 
LaGuardia who insists that any orders given to New York 
merely went into the general offices of some big corporaticns 
—and then out again to cities around the country where the 
contracts will be executed. 
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Where the One Arm Bandits Are 


Number of Slot Machines and Other Gambling Devices on Which 
Federal Tax Was Paid for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30/@ 


erat 


According to the total figures, the natives of Wisconsin and 

Illinois have the most feverish gambling instincts, but on a 

per capita basis the folks out in Nevada and Idaho have the 

greatest confidence in their ability to beat the mathematical 
and mechanical odds arrayed against them. 


and radio, i.e. public opinion, that even if some officials 
are seeking a curb on advertising expenditures, they haven't 
dared declare themselves. 

As for those firms engaged in government work, for the 
armed forces, it simply isn’t possible to present a clear 
statement of policy as to how much advertising may be 
included as an admissible item of cost in the setting of 
contract prices. The trouble is that there has never been 
an overall policy laid down. In some instances the cost 
for all advertising put in business and professional papers 
has been taken from capital funds, in other cases from 
profits. Late in July a few preliminary conferences were 
held between Army, Navy and War Production Board 
officials in the hope that some definite overall policy might 
be arrived at. Announcement of such a policy is expected 
very soon. What it will be, no one can say as yet, but the 
chances are that some sort of compromise solution will be 
worked out whereby advertising in proportion to previous 
practice and size and type of business will be worked out. 
In the meantime, if you've any question, the only thing to 
do is to make a preliminary check with the office which 
awarded you your contract. 


Henderson on Advertising 


A FURTHER CLARIFICATION of Leon Henderson's 
attitude toward advertising may be found in an exchange 
of letters between him and Congressman H. P. Fulmer 
(Congressional Record, August 20.) 

The Congressman charged that an OPA adjustment of 
prices on tallow, fats and greases had been permitted by 
Mr. Henderson so that large manufacturers of soap ‘‘would 
be able to continue to make their usual large profits, which 
would enable them not only in peacetime but during this 
great emergency, when we are spending billions in trying 
to win this war, to advertise in the press, over the radio, 
and employ any other method whereby they might be able 
to increase their sales and their cash surpluses.” 

This drew a spirited rejoinder from Mr. Henderson, who 
explained details of the soap materials ceiling, and then 
added: “In line with our previously announced policy, 
normal advertising layouts, i.e., expenditures, were con- 
sidered as costs in this investigation. Any other policy with 
respect to advertising might well result in the destruction 
of the entire advertising industry, an end that is beyond 
either the authority or the inclination of this office.” 

Of course even this will not convince many anti-New 
Dealers who, especially with Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Arnold, on the subject of advertising, have constantly said, 
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in effect, “Now that sounds very nice, but what do you 
really mean? Come on now. Why don’t you adm: the 
truth that you’re really trying to put us out of business.” 


Significant Shorts 

Senator Pepper and Salesmen’s Gas: At a mecting a 
fortnight ago between the Chief of Fuel Rationing of the 
OPA and a committee of traveling salesmen, Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida came out strongly for more gas to sales. 
men. In the first place, he said, “this is not only a war for 
democracy, but one to be fought in a democratic way. . . 
the principle of democracy requires, first, that there be 
fairness in the geographical distribution, and, secondly, 
fairness in the distribution amongst the people in the area 
affected. . . . The method of rationing traveling salesmen 
should be with respect to allowing them a percentage of 
what they had been getting. That is to say, instead of 
giving them A or B books, give them something that 
would entitle them, for example, to 75% of what they had 
been getting. . . . The Petroleum Coordinator and the 
OPA authorities should invite traveling salesmen to set 
up an advisory committee to work in constant collaboration 
with the Government authorities in handling the matter.” 


Woodrum Also a Champion: On September 3 Con- 
gressman Woodrum of Virginia told a conference of con- 
gressional delegations, “‘a veritable army of traveling sales- 
men, who in many cases represent vital industries, have 
been taken off the road; made to lose their jobs—not only 
to their personal loss, but the loss of the industries they 
represent. At the same time, all civilians of 32 other states 
are permitted all the gas they want and to use all they 
want for every purpose whatsoever. Such a policy is a 
mockery at the morale of the country. The American peo- 
ple are willing to make sacrifices, but they demand and 
have a right to expect that every fellow be treated alike.” 


Packages for Overseas Men: If you're planning to send 
Christmas packages to any of your men who are now on 
overseas duty, don’t forget that the Post Office gives 
November 1 as the last mailing date. And for any of them 
who may be “down under’’ you shouldn’t wait that long. 


FTC Gets Tough on Cigarettes: The Federal Trade 
Commission isn’t telling the tobacco companies, ‘‘don't 
advertise,’’ but they're certainly making it tough on copy- 
writers. Now they're after Pall Malls and Luckies on a 
variety of counts: Pall Malls, charges the FTC, imply Eng- 
lish origin; they do not produce noticeably less finger stain 
or none at all. Luckies, the FTC says aren’t toasted, and all 
of the tobacco used in them is not better and higher-priced. 
In fact the Doubting Thomases down in Washington come 
right out and say, “Among independent tobacco experts, 
buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen, Lucky Strikes do 
NOT have twice as many exclusive smokers as have all 
other cigarettes combined.” 

Salaries of successful cigarette copywriters in the future 
may soar to Hollywood proportions. 


The Boston Distribution Conference: One extremely 
worthwhile annual meeting which has not been called off 
is the 14th annual Boston Conference on Distribution 
which will be held this year at the Statler, October 5 and 
6, with more than a score of headline speakers from bust- 
ness, Government and the professions. Make it if you 
can. It will be a stimulating meeting. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Smith Luckman 


P. L. O. SmirH is named general manager of the fiour and 

cereal division of Hecker Products Corp., N. Y. He joined 

the organization seven years ago as bakery sales manager of 

a Minneapolis subsidiary, Standard Milling Co. Before that 
he was with Pillsbury. 


CuHartes LucKMAN, who has been vice-president and general 

manager of Pepsodent Co., Chicago, for the last four years, 

is now executive vice-president. He started with the company 
seven years ago as sales manager. 


NEWS 


® 


Paradine Richardson 


Jous E. Parapine is promoted to vice-president and director 

of \\estminster, Ltd., N. Y. distributors of Nolde & Horst 

Co.. hosiery. He joined the company as a salesman in 1936. 

In 19+] he was made stylist and sales manager. These duties 
he retains in his new post. 


H. ©. RicHarpson becomes sales manager of Alfred D. Me- 
Kelyy Co., Minneapolis, maker of Seaforth toiletries for men. 
He has been with McKelvy two years as manager of the West 
Coast division. Before that he was buyer of toiletries for 
Donaldson’s department store, Minneapolis. 
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Woulfe Elliott 


Henry F. Wourre, Pepsodent production manager for the last 

four years, moves up to the general managership. He began 

his service with Pepsodent 15 years ago as purchasing agent. 

Wilfred J. Eckman, Mr. Woulfe’s assistant for the last four 

years, moves into the latter’s post. He has been with the firm 
11 years, starting as assistant factory superintendent. 


J. M. Exviorr, former sales manager of Seagram-Distillers 
Corp., N. Y., is now vice-president and general sales manager 


of John F. Jelke Co., Chicago food firm. 


REEL 


Williams 


Renner 


Victor E. WILLIAMS, assistant general manager of sales of the 
organic chemicals division of Monsanto Chemical Co., is now 
director of. sales of the division. His headquarters remain in 
New York. He started with the company as office boy, in 

1915, and has spent all his business life with Monsanto. 


FrepericK C, RENNER, assistant general manager of sales of 
Monsanto’s organic chemicals division, moves up to general 
sales manager of the division. His headquarters are in St. 
Louis. He became a Monsanto salesman in 1923, and has 

served in various sales divisions. 
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Electronics—a new science for a new world 
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G-E is broadcasting to the nation through 
mazagine ads its research in electronics 
—‘“a new science for a new world.” Even 
now, electrons are harnessed to the war 
machine: For the steel worker, they de- 
tect flaws in battleships’ armor; for the 
miner, they separate slate from coal; 
they enable pilots to make blind land- 
ings, and help eliminate ships’ black 
smoke by which submarines often spot 
the quarry. And, in solitude, the botan- 
: ist—by electronics—listens to a blade of 
: % ee grass growing; the astronomer counts the 
a , : stars a million light-years away. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LEADERSHIP IN ELECTRONICS 


A Glimpse into the Miracle 
Electronic World of Tomorrow 


that of the entire company a few years 
ago. 

Potentially the biggest part of this 
may be electronics. 

G-E says, in fact, that the world ts 
entering a ‘golden Electronics Era.” 

Electronics is the science of harness- 
ing the electron. Electrons might be 
described as the busy or active parts 
of atoms. (The others are neutrons 
and protons.) Electrons are active in 
all 92 kinds of discovered atoms or 
elements. Like planets around the sun, 


What will our post-war world be like? Will it be different from 
anything we have known? Will it be better? General Electric’s 
current institutional advertising campaign—which is providing 
exciting answers to these questions—is a distinguished example of 
the way a company can build a reputation for leadership among 


customers it cannot yet serve, on products it cannot deliver now. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


OPHECY and poetry are not 
usually the province of manu- 
facturing concerns, but in its 
July quarterly statement to 

stockholders, General Electric Co. said 
a lot of fervent—and factual—things 
about electronics for ‘‘a bright new 
world.” 

G-E related some of the hundreds 
of different ways in which electronics 
is helping industry, transportation, 
agriculture, medicine and other fields 
—how it is working now for victory 
—how it is preparing for the peace. 

G-E will issue soon an illustrated 
booklet, for general distribution, on 
“Electronics: A science for a new 
world.” 
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Last Spring, G-E began a consistent, 
$250,000-a-year campaign to inform 
the American people of it. Color pages 
in magazines, through N. W. Ayer & 
Son, and Frazier Hunt’s news broad- 
casts, through Maxon, Inc., report new 
aspects and services of electronics and 
new markets for it. 

For many years, G-E has been 
thought of primarily in terms of ap- 
pliances or lamps, sold through thou- 
sands of dealers to millions of homes 
and businesses, and of the great mo- 
tors, generators and other equipment 
that turn the wheels of industries. 

But recently the business of the 
radio, television and electronics de- 
partment alone has grown as large as 


they whirl around their nuclei, within 
the atom, at almost unbelievable speed. 

Through the vacuum tube, electrons 
have been separated from their nuclei 
and put to work. 

In 1883, Thomas A. Edison, study- 
ing an incandescent bulb that had be- 
come blackened, noticed an unblack- 
ened line. Edison did not realize tt 
but this was caused by many millions 
of electrons—negative electricity—try- 
ing to get away from the hot filament. 
He sealed a wire inside the loop be- 
tween the two legs of the filament, 
attached the other end to a metallic 
plate, and released them. He did not 
try to put them to work. 

The so-called “Edison Effect’ was 
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For the army commander directing troop 
movements, or the civilian planning a 
picnic, the radio sonde will determine 
the weather days ahead of time. Made 
of Lustron, it is light enough to be car- 
ried ten or 12 miles straight up by a 
small balloon. En route, it broadcasts by 
radio to a receiver on the ground, the 
atmospheric conditions it finds at differ- 
ent levels, every mile or so. At 60 or 
70,000 feet, the balloon explodes, and a 
parachute floats sonde gently to earth. 
Finder is requested to return instrument 


unused for many years, until Prof. J. 
A. Fleming, an English physicist, ap- 
plied it to a detector for wireless teleg- 
raphy, known as the Fleming Valve. 
Then Dr. Lee de Forest invented the 
vacuum tube grid. This was a small 
wire screen, electrically charged, which 
controlled the amount of current flow- 
ing through the valve. 

And then Dr. Irving Langmuir of 
the G-E Laboratories found a way to 
increase the capacity of the vacuum 
tube from 30 to 250 volts, handling 
watts and even kilowatts. 

The science of electronics began to 
grow. It began to be applied not only 
to radio but to a vast number of needs 
and problems of mankind. Scores of 
scientists found ways to increase both 
its power and versatility. 

Vacuum tubes today range from tiny 
globes to six-foot cylinder tubes. Re- 
cently, G-E engineers built for re- 
search purposes a 20,000,000-volt 
Betatron, an electron accelerator which 
whirls atoms at a speed only a fraction 
less than that of light. G-E already 
has begun work on a 100,000,000-volt 
Betatron. The potentialities of elec- 
tronics are expected to unfold propor- 
tionately. 

But the things that electronics al- 
ready is doing are amazing enough. 

For 165 years the colors of the 
United States flag have been red, white 
and blue. But the standard shades of 
ted, white and blue were established 
only eight years ago. The Director of 
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Procurement got together with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. They con- 
sulted with G-E electronic engineers 
and a professor at M.I.T. The result 
was an electronic color analyzer that 
could measure these standard colors 
accurately. The human eye can discern 
10,000 tints of reds, blues, greens, 
browns and yellows. But the electronic 
recording spectrophotometer separates 
200,000 of them. 

This color device is used in chemi- 
cal and paint industries, in textile and 
paper plants. It helps to match blood 
plasma for our armed forces. 

The color of the blood is a factor 
in determining anemia. A color chart 
shows nine different color ranges of 
human blood. By comparing a drop of 
the patient’s blood with the colors on 
a chart a doctor can decide if the pa- 
tient is anemic. G-E’s color analyzer 
was used in preparing and distributing 
this chart to 150,000 physicians. 

Electronics is helping medicine in 
other ways. Electronic microscopes 
magnify 14,000 times the image of a 
mosquito larva’s windpipe. . . . Phy- 
sicians now examine patients’ innards 
by electronic radiography. . . . With 
inducto-therapy they can generate heat 
within living tissues. . . . Electronic 
ears enable doctors to write prescrip- 
tions for hearing aids. . . . Electronics 
not only aids in detecting bad natural 
teeth but in matching false ones. 

An important part of the work of 
this science is in spotting defects in 


to address printed on its side. 


industrial products and processes. 

Tires being especially important 
now, G-E should find a large market 
for a new device called the Tire-O- 
Scope, which enables any garage or 
service station man to spot hidden de- 
fects in the rubber. 

The X-ray is working in a score of 
different industries. Here it examines 
heavy castings for imperfections. 
There it is measuring stresses and 
strains on parts of new military planes 
in test-flight power dives at more than 
500 miles an hour. . . . It is helping 
to remove slate from coal, impurities 
from rock salt, candy bars and other 
products. It picks good oranges from 
bad, inspects peanuts, beans, coffee. 

A “peeping Tom” tube controls, 
automatically and precisely, the bal- 
ance between acidity and alkalinity in 
the “‘liquor’’ washing precious metals. 
Electronics stands guard under long 
sheets of steel moving through the 
mills and spots imperfections. It an- 
alyzes metals and alloys in terms of 
diffraction patterns. 

A G-E engineer recently told the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials that more than 40 portable mil- 
lion-volt X-ray units are going to work 
in industrial plants making important 
war materials. This equipment can 
radiograph parts made of steel and 
other metals ranging from one-fourth 
to eight inches in thickness. A year 
ago only ome such unit was in use 
in industry. 
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To speed the naval ship-building 
program, Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. now uses electronic sewing 
machines to sew sheets of steel to- 
gether into smoke-stacks and other 
parts for warships. In place of thread 
this machine uses electrical currents. 
The closely-spaced welds or stitches 
are so strong that when test sheets are 
pulled apart, the original metal sur- 
rounding the weld will tear before the 
weld is destroyed. The current for 
each welded stitch is precisely con- 
trolled, electronically. 

Raw mercury formerly came from 
Spain, Italy and Austria. Now it is 
obtained from cinnabar mined in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oregon. Shipped 
to Schenectady, acid and other treat- 
ments render it 99.99995% pure. The 
mercury is needed for electron tubes, 
and electronics helps to control the 
processes of making it. 


Land, Sea, Air Fighter 


Many an electronics device can 
readily be switched from peace to war 
work—-and back again. An electric 
eye in a factory smokestack warns the 
fireman when the smoke is too black 
and he’s wasting coal. The same de- 
vice on a merchant ship at sea can help 
to eliminate the trail of black smoke 
by which German submarines often 
spot their quarry. 

Blind flying automatically con- 
trolled, between airports is not new. 
But blind landings are. Pilots ap- 
proaching airports, says G-E, soon 
will be able to turn on electronic 
blind landing equipment. Through 
head-phones a pilot will hear signals 
telling him when to start his glide. 
Before his eyes an illuminated screen 
will flash signals showing whether he 
is losing altitude at the right speed, 
how high he is above the airport, and 
how to avoid obstructions. 

Electronic tubes in two-way radios 
promote the teamwork of tanks and 
planes and of planes and ships. (Elec- 
tronics announced the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor an hour before the 
Zeros came, but our military and naval 
officers there are said to have neglect- 
ed to heed the warning.) Electronics 
can explode mines under enemy ships, 
without contact, stripping the bottom 
plates off them. 

Gasoline refiners use electronics in 
separating and then recovering the 
catalyst, a ‘“‘magic dust’’ that helps 
turn crude oil into high-octane gaso- 
line for fighting planes. 

Industry also uses electronics to 
guard its machines and its workers— 
operating safety devices within the 
plants and creating safety areas around 
the plants. Should a saboteur get too 
close to a plant, electronics notes his 
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presence and spreads an alarm. 

Among “routine” industrial appli- 
cations electronics fills beverage bot- 
tles to the proper level; controls the 
high-speed wrapping of packages; 
sterilizes milk bottles; counts traffic; 
prospects for oil and ore; controls 
moths; inspects razor blades; adjusts 
motor car headlights; coats sandpaper; 
detects gases in tunnels and operates 
safety doors in mines; lights stores 
and offices; grades cigars, makes fac- 
simile reproductions of maps; fills 
tooth-paste tubes; candles eggs; levels 
elevators; analyzes card records; con- 
trols humidity and temperature. 

Which brings us to the radio sonde. 
This is a device for determining the 
weather days ahead of time—useful in 
troop movements and bomber flights, 
as well as in agriculture, shipping. and 
just plain picnicking. The radio sonde 
weighs only a couple of pounds and 
looks like an enlarged box camera. A 
small balloon carries it ten or 12 
miles straight up. En route, it broad- 
casts by radio the atmospheric condi- 
tions it finds. It is tuned in with a 
radio receiver on the ground, and the 
signals report temperature, humidity, 
wind velocity and other factors at dif- 
ferent levels, every mile or so. When 
it gets to the low-pressure limit, at 
60,000 or 70,000 feet, the balloon ex- 
plodes, and a parachute brings radio 
sonde floating back to earth. Return 
address is printed on the side. Finder 
is requested to send radio sonde home. 

Eiectronics currently serves as a 
“light watchman,” to turn off store 
windows or illuminated signs during 
blackouts. It has long been used to 
turn on street lights at the approach of 
darkness or nightfall. 


Plays Policeman 

Wartime expansion of the great 
Utah Copper Co. open cut mine re- 
cently made it desirable for Salt Lake 
County, Utah, to abandon the county 
highway which ran across the ore 
body. It was decided to construct a 
vehicular tunnel 6,000 feet long 
through the mountain for the high- 
way. Because of high costs, it was 
made only a single-lane tunnel. 

An electronic traffic control system 
devised by G-E prevents vehicles from 
entering the tunnel until clear of 
traffic, allows traffic to enter only at 
one end for three minutes, and then, 
when clear, starts trafic from the 
other end for three minutes. If the 
tunnel is not cleared of traffic within 
five minutes after the last vehicle was 
allowed to enter, an alarm is sound- 
ed and all traffic kept from entering 
until things are straightened out. 

Incidentally, if the carbon monox- 
ide content of the air in the tunnel 
rises above a certain proportion, traf- 
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tilating fan starts and continues to run 
until the carbon monoxide content 
falls to a predetermined minimum, 
Then the fan stops and traffic ayain 
is allowed to flow. 

All of this is done, basically, with 
electronic tubes. 

For agriculture, the General Elec. 
tric Laboratories are shooting string 
beans and tomato seeds, fruit trees and 
berry bushes with 1,000,000-volt X. 
rays. The electronists believe that their 
science, which now produces different 
strains of flowers, may help to grow 
fruit and vegetables, grain and cotton 
of finer quality and greater yield. . , 
Already electronics has shown biolo- 
gists the nature of the tobacco mosaic 
virus, a crop disease which costs grow- 
ers millions of dollars yearly. 


Checks Noise, Aids Reception 


There are many other interesting 
ways in which electronics has gone to 
work for mankind. . . In emergencies, 
for example, as when a_ hurricane 
struck New England, three years ago, 
electronic “‘carrier-current’’ equipment 
permitted telephone conversations to 
pass through high tension power lines. 

. . Electronics checks on noise, as 
part of the fight to combat it, in hos- 
pitals, offices and elsewhere. . . Elec- 
tronic devices automatically square the 
lengthwise and crosswise threads in 
weaving. They measure metal foil for 
military radio to 1/100,000th of an 
inch. . . And to Americans from Ta- 
coma to Tallahassee they bring the 
voice of the President more gquickl) 
than those who sit beside him in the 
White House can hear it. 

When the war ends, consumers will 
discover that radio engineers have not 
been idle. Frequency Modulation and 
television, G-E expects, will begin to 
spread throughout 
Both FM and television are at work 
today on the fighting fronts—mostly 
in ways which cannot be told. 

Electronics is “fundamental,” G-E 
explains. “Before the invention of 
electronic tubes, electrical engineering 
was largely a science of wires and cir- 
cuits. We were concerned with the 
jars and bottles and pipes in which 
electricity was stored, through which 
it was distributed. 

“Now, with that magical Aladdin's 
lamp, the electron tube, the engineer 
can command electrons to do his bid- 
ding. For the first time he has hold of 
electricity itself—not just its manifes- 
tations. 

“All that has gone before,” Gen- 
eral Electric emphasizes, “may well be 
only a preparation for a new and 
greater adventure in living. And that 
is why we say: ‘Electronics—a new 
science for a new world.’”’ 
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Cans Without Metal 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp., N. Y., 
introduces a “‘tinless tin can’’ to pack- 
age quarts of its Ring-Free motor oil. 
Developed after five years of research 
by Albert A. Robbins, Los Angeles 
chemist and engineer, the container 
uses no critical materials. Three plas- 
tics applied to a three-ply spirally 
wound paper can are made from corn, 
other grains, flaxseed, animal tissue 
and bones. Heat-treated in the pres- 
ence of a catalytic agent, these in- 
gredients form plastics which cement 
the paper and make a lining imper- 
vious to oil. The new container is 
cheaper than tin, lighter and easier 
to open. 

Large space will be used in 59 
newspapers of 52 cities, timed to ap- 
pear as the new container reaches dis- 
tribution centers. Color will be em- 
ployed wherever possible. Six national 
magazines and 28 business papers will 
also tell the world that “Macmillan 
Pioneers Again.” Roy S. Durstine, 
N. Y., is the agency. 

“Eventually,” says President Ray- 
mond S. Macmillan, “the containers 
will be made available to all the 
petroleum industry.” 

American Can Co., N. Y., also 
brings out a “revolutionary method 
for making cans with fibre bodies on 
machines formerly used for the man- 
ufacture of metal ones.” The new 
fibre containers will be suitable for 
most dry products, such as drugs, to- 
bacco, cosmetics, spices, etc. They, too, 
will be shared ‘“‘with the entire can- 
making industry.” A consumer cam- 
paign, through Young & Rubicam, 
may follow. 


CHB 


California Conserving Co., San 
Francisco, starts the largest campaign 
in its history for CHB condiments and 
conserves. Color copy, with b. & w. 
follow-ups, is scheduled for 174 news- 
papers from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific. A separate drive will be made 
for Knight Brands condiments in Ore. 
and Wash. CHB recently acquired 
Knight Packing Co. 

First ad of the series hooks up with 
the “loose talk” posters. “If You Must 
Talk,” it's headlined, “‘talk about good 
foods The freckled teen-age girl 

Pickle Puss” who is CHB’s trade 
character, is pictured with finger on 
lips, with a bottle of CHB catsup. 

_Brisacher, Davis & Staff, San Fran- 
Cisco. is in charge. 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


Raining Hell: Originally illustrating 
an ad in Time and Newsweek, Boris 
Artzybasheff's conception of the value 
of scrap metal salvage is growing in 
popularity. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
N. Y., which published the ad “in the 
interest of an earlier Victory,” has fur- 
nished over 5,000 poster enlargements, 
21” x 45”, to. local and state WPB Sal- 
vage Committees. Requests are still be- 
ing received from every state. Fuller & 
Smith & Ross is the agency. Wickwire 
Spencer “will gladly give permission to 
reproduce the complete ad or illustra- 

tion to SM readers.” 


Cosmetics Go to War 


Drug, Cosmetic and Allied Indus- 
tries Committee has been formed in 
N. Y. to promote the sale of War 
Bonds by devoting 5% of members’ 
advertising appropriations to consist- 
ent advertising. Participants will con- 
tribute in “kind” (publication space 
and radio time) or cash. 

A schedule in most leading national 
magazines has been prepared. Specific 
space units and issues of magazines 
have been ticketed with the names of 
individual manufacturers. Gaps will 
be filled in by the cash contributions 
of participators. Ads are spaced so 
that the campaign will have an even 
flow. Only two-column and page space 
will be used. A similar procedure 
will be followed for radio time. News- 
papers and other media will also get 
their share of the 5% allotment. 

Ads, prepared by an agency to be 
selected by the committee, will be 
signed with company names “in co- 
operation with the Drug, Cosmetic 


and Allied Industries.’ ‘Vhe latter, do- 
ing an estimated $700,000,000 worth 
of business annually, are thus pitching 
in to make even bigger sales: $12,- 
000,000,000 worth of War Bonds. 


Vittles 


Wheatena Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
will use its “biggest newspaper sched- 
ule” from October through March 
with larger insertions in daily and 
Sunday papers of key markets. 
Agency: Compton, N. Y. . . . Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, takes space in 
301 dailies and 65 Sunday papers for 
Instant Ralston and Ralston cereals. 
Agency; Gardner, St. Louis. ‘ 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, started 
September 13 to offer a desk pen set 
for children in color comics of 87 and 
b. & w. of 47 papers. Agency: Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Chicago. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, plugs 
tomato products in five magazines, 76 
newspapers, nationwide outdoor post- 
ers all this month. Agency: Maxon, 
N. Y. . . . Standard Brands, N. Y., 
will sponsor “The O’Neills,” a five- 
times-weekly daytime radio show on 
126 NBC stations, starting October 5. 
Royal baking powder and desserts are 
the products. Ted Bates agency, N. Y. 

Maine Development Commission, 
Augusta, in 34 New England news- 
papers cautions, “Don’t be fooled by 
canned crabmeat that may be repre- 
sented to you as ‘Korean’ or ‘Russian’. 
Chances are they're Japanese products. 
. . . Play safe and insist on a product 
you know is American—one of the 
five brands of State of Maine crab- 
meat. . . .”’ Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, N. Y., is the agency. 


On the Air 


Lionel Barrymore will occupy Jack 
Benny’s Sunday evening radio spot on 
the NBC network until Benny returns 
on October 4. Barrymore stars as “‘the 
Mayor of the Town” in a series of 
dramas. Sponsor: Lever Brothers. 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 

Plough, Inc., Memphis, starts its 
first program on the Columbia net- 
work. “Don’t You Believe It,” short 
dramatic skits debunking common his- 
torical beliefs, will be aired on W ABC, 
N. Y., Thursday evenings, beginning 
October 1, and on eight CBS West 
Coast stations beginning October 3. 
Agency: Lake-Spiro-Shurman, Mem- 
phis. 

Raymond Clapper replaces Ray- 
mond Gram Swing as news analyst 
for General Cigar’s White Owls on 
WOR and the Mutual network. Start- 
ing September 24. J. Walter Thomp- 
son, N. Y., is the agency. 
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Such limited price chain stores as this sold $527,000,000 worth of merchandise in 
the first six months of 1942. Chart shows how ten chains divided the sales. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 35.1% 


S. S. KRESGE 16.2% 


S. H. KRESS 9.4% 


How to Promote the Sale of Your 
Wares Through the “Dime Stores” 


The technique for advertising and merchandising plans designed 


to speed the sale of goods clearing through the limited price 


variety stores differs in highly important respects from promotion 


for goods sold through other channels. This article explains that 


technique. 


BY FRANK W. NYE 


IXTY-THREE years ago, Frank 

W. Woolworth put a ten cent 

ceiling on his retail prices. 

On May 18, 1942, Uncle Sam 
put a ceiling on our retail prices. 

On the same day, the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. broke its first national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Thus in the field of limited prices, 
Woolworth was pioneer No. 1, lead- 
ing Uncle Sam by 63 years. Was he 
63 years late as an advertiser? In a 
sense, he was an advertising pioneer, 
too, for the display of merchandise at 
five and ten cents was such a good 
show and attracted an audience so 
great, (now estimated at 20,000,000 
families) that it was a long time be- 
fore he felt the need of advertising 
space, radio time, or sales training. 
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There was another little incident in 
the early days that may have retarded 
the use of advertising by the syndi- 
cates. Mr. Woolworth’s first two 
stores used handbills. They failed. His 
third store, at Lancaster, Pa., used no 
handbills. It succeeded. 

One of the early best selling items 
was a tin milk pan at ten cents. A 
coffee cup at five cents was sensational 
in its day. Salted peanuts were at one 
time a best seller. Such items they call 
“eye merchandise.” They sell on 
sight. No brand name, no advertising, 
no salesmanship were needed to move 
such items. It was a long time before 
branded goods became a factor; and 
still longer before nationally adver- 
tised products developed substantial 
sales volume. 


Wrapped, bottled and otherwise un- 
revealed items rely more on brand 
identification and prestige than on the 
appearance, feel or smell of the con- 
tents. They may have, and should 
have, eye appeal, too, but they will 
sell much faster if they are well known 
and regarded highly. Indirectly, the 
syndicates have paid for a lot of ad- 
vertising in that a longer mark-on is 
required on unknown brands and un- 
branded goods of this class. Thus the 
limited price chains, though purchas- 
ing very little advertising for them- 
selves, have long been exposed to the 
workings of advertising and have ben- 
efited from the large sales and rapid 
turnover of well advertised products. 

Ten years ago the Woolworth ten 
cent price ceiling was raised to 20 
cents. Since then, the top has risen to 
$1.00 and over; less in some syndi- 
cates, more in others. Obviously the 
higher the price, the greater the need 
of salesmanship, both personal and 
printed. That is another reason why 
there has been a growing interest fe- 
cently in sales training and advertis- 
ing. 

Possibly the most potent reason for 
the limited price variety chains’ test- 
ing advertising effectiveness at ‘his 
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time is a growing realization, con- 
firmed by field research, that there is 
today far more planned buying and 
far less impulse buying than had been 
generally believed. Two comprehen- 
sive surveys have been made (in Tren- 
ton and Cleveland), which indicate 
that, in round numbers, for each un- 
planned purchase made, three planned 
purchases are made. Some of the lat- 
ter, however, might be called “de- 
ferred impulse sales.” in other words, 
last week's stifled impulse becomes 
this week’s planned purchase. But if 
the syndicates were to succeed as 
users of advertising for themselves, 
they could not employ the special 
price technique so generally used by 
department stores and drug, grocery 
and auto supply chains. The featuring 
of cut prices would completely dis- 
tupt their present methods of store 
operation. 


No Snappy Selling Sentences 


The present program has been 
soundly researched and closely studied. 
My guess is that the quick sales re- 
sults will not be sensational, but that 
they will be felt for weeks following 
each weekly program. If so, you can 
record another important milestone in 
the march of the syndicates. (Note 
added later: this is exactly what hap- 
pened. ) 

Sales promotion in the billion dol- 
lar dime store market falls into two 
parts: 1. Sales promotion by the syndi- 
cates, and 2. Sales promotion by sup- 
pliers for the benefit of their syndi- 
cate store sales. As I have been asked 
to stress the supplier side of the pic- 
ture, I shall devote the remainder of 
my story specifically to this phase. 

It has been said of the syndicate 
store market that the buyer doesn’t 
buy and the seller doesn’t sell. What 
is meant by this over-simplified state- 
ment is that, on the one hand, the 
buyers merely list or approve items 
for purchase by the store managers; 
and, on the other hand, that the sales- 
people make change and wrap pack- 
ages without being expected to utter 
many snappy selling sentences; in 
other words, that there is much of 
self-service in the average low-price 
Variety stores. 

What makes selling the dime store 
market tough is that after the buyer 
has approved your item, your pack- 
age, your price structure and ship- 
ping terms, and after he has listed it 
—catilogued it to stores on loose- 
leaf listing sheets—you are not ordi- 
narily permitted to follow through by 
calling on or even circularizing the 
stores. In some cases, you are pet- 
mitte: to sample stores or district of- 
fices. With the okay of the merchan- 
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dising department, you may be al- 
lowed to send out a special announce- 
ment and even display material. But to 
conserve the store managers’ time, the 
essential facts about your product must 
be included on your listing sheet. Dis- 
play regulations are of necessity so 
rigid that you cannot expect a display 
break in the windows or at the count- 
ers. 

Of course, if you have a “hot” 
item that sells on sight, such as the 
heavy etched and initialed glass ash- 
trays at ten cents which were being 
shown last year, the only thing for 
you to worry about is your capacity 
to produce. But if you have a new lip- 
stick, waveset lotion, chewing gum, 
bob pin, or shoe whitener, you will 
probably have the feeling of being 
all dressed up and no place to go, 
unless you are ready with the right 
kind of sales promotion. 

What are the ways by which a man- 
ufacturer with a listed product can 
promote his sales to and through the 
dime stores? 

1. National Consumer Advertising. 
If you can afford to do an over-all 
advertising job, you will be able to 
reach most dime store shoppers: Mag- 
azines, newspapers and radio reach 
huge dime store audiences. It is well 
to remember, however, that more than 
three-quarters of the dime store traffic 
is women. Also that middle, lower anJ 
lowest income brackets are better cus- 
tomers of the five and ten than upper- 
middle or top brackets, not only be- 
cause there are more of them, but be- 
cause they spend more money per 
woman. Mrs. Rich may buy favors at 
a Fifth Avenue Woolworth store, but 
Mrs. O’Grady buys stockings, panties, 
slips, slippers, perfume, hats, gloves, 
bags, handkerchiefs, lunches, candy, 
cooking utensils, hardware, lamps, 
picture frames. 


Local Advertising Spotty 


Most dime store suppliers who have 
advertising budgets large enough for 
general national coverage rely also 
upon sales to department stores, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers, beauty shops, 
etc., to justify the expense. 

2. Local Consumer Advertising. 
Newspapers, radio, outdoor and street 
car advertising have been successfully 
used to create demand and acceptance 
at syndicate store counters. For test 
purposes and for introductory pur- 
poses, local advertising is useful in 
getting syndicate stores to stock new 
items. Ordinarily, however, such ad- 
vertising is too intensive and too ex- 
pensive for either chain-wide or 12- 
months use. Most syndicate store items 
do not carry enough spread to provide 
for more than spotty local advertising, 


even when sold by the thousands of 
gross. 

3. Coordinated Consumer Advertis- 
ing. There are a few magazines which 
specialize on syndicate store distribu- 
tion. In the beginning, the Tower 
publications sold exclusively through 
Woolworth stores. Modern Magazines 
took on other leading syndicates. And 
Futura did a mop-up job in the small- 
er chains. During the depression, how- 
ever, the strain of maintaining circu- 
lation guarantees caused these publish- 
ers to sell to newsstands and other 
retail outlets. Today, Modern, as well 
as Macfadden and Fawcett, have sub- 
stantial distribution in certain of the 
stores of several syndicates. This is 
bound to be helpful in supporting the 
listings of items sold in the same 
stores. One publisher issues a mer- 
chandiser for the toilet goods depart- 
ments which is helpful in creating 
store consciousness for the cosmetics 
thus promoted. A recent survey made 
in Cleveland*, however, among syn- 
dicate store shoppers, indicates that 
about 10% buy magazines in the dime 
stores. 


Stores Censor Ad Sheets 


There is another type of periodical 
which is more closely coordinated with 
the store operation of the Woolworth, 
Kresge and Kress syndicates. This is 
a monthly fashion sheet for free dis- 
tribution in the stores. A separate edi- 
tion is published for each syndicate, 
which exercises the right of censorship 
over all advertising carried. Bulletins 
are also published to give store man- 
agers and departments advance notice 
of products to be advertised and in 
this way the advertising can be closely 
coordinated with store operation. Sup- 
pliers who want to put special empha- 
sis on dime store selling and who, in 
some cases, cannot budget a general 
coverage job on a national scale, have 
found this service helpful in confining 
their sales promotion at low cost 
levels. 

4. Trade Press. There are two ex- 
cellent business papers in the syndicate 
store market: The Variety Store Edi- 
tion of Chain Store Age, and Syndi- 
cate Store Merchandiser. Because of 
the house rules against calling on and 
circularizing store managers, who sign 
the orders, the syndicate store trade 
papers are of special importance and 
benefit. 

5. Store and Window Display. This 
is not as much of a factor in the dime 
stores as in some other stores, owing 
to a tendency to crowd windows with 
merchandise, and rigid house rules 


*Made by the Lynn Baker Co. for 
Fawcett Publications. 
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limiting the size, color, character and 
distribution of cards, posters, etc. A 
few suppliers are given windows of 
their own once or twice a year. One 
such supplier maintains an office with 
dummy store window in the Wool- 
worth Building where sample window 
displays are submitted. 

You have probably noted end coun- 
ter and archway displays and may 
have wondered how these are ar- 
ranged for. Each square foot of coun- 
ter space and other store area is 
charged with its share of the overhead 
and is expected to produce a profit. 
Ordinarily, any display space accorded 
a product or family of products is 
based upon the demonstrated sales and 
profit-making ability of the alloted 
space. The syndicates are freer from 
cooperative advertising devices and 
catch-penny methods of extracting 
extra allowances than any other retail 
group I know of. 

A former syndicate store manager 
has established a display card service 
among cosmetic suppliers whereby he 
undertakes to get approved, to print 
and distribute lithographed cards of 
acceptable size to a substantial num- 
ber of the larger stores among leading 
syndicates. Owing to his first-hand 
knowledge of the trade and a careful 
selection of his clients, he has been 
able to get up a high per cent of 
these cards. 

A minor display possibility is the 
five and one-half by seven price sign 
which goes on the counters alongside 
the merchandise. This carries a mini- 
mum of copy, rigidly censored, but 
is worthy of exploration. Display and 
dispensing fixtures, furnished by the 
supplier and approved by the mer- 
chandising department can be de- 


signed with an eye to advertising value. 
; ) g 


6. The Product Itself. The display 
and advertising value of the product 
package, is of utmost importance in 
dime store marketing. You have ob- 
served how dime store shoppers pick 
up items from the counters, handle 
them, read the selling copy and even 
the directions, before purchasing or 
returning the goods. Whether they buy 
or drop your item may depend on the 
impression created and the message 
you get over to them. So make the 
most of your package. 

If you have a small item, mount it, 
if possible, on as large and colorful a 
card as your buyer and your spread 
will permit. Many items have been 
transformed from slow to fast movers 
by improving the ‘‘put-up” (package). 

7. Demonstrators and Instructors. 
Those of us who visit the big metro- 
politan dime stores get an erroneous 
idea of the importance of demonstra- 
tions in the chains as a whole. There 
are demonstrators in some of the high 
spot stores, but they are the exception. 
A few products, such as Press-On 
Mending Tape, Johnson Magic Liq- 
uid, Nee Action Peeler, Beverly Per- 
fume by the dram, Borden’s Hemo, 
Meyercord decals, etc., can make dem- 
onstrations pay where the trafic will 
stand the expense. If permission can 
be obtained to combine demonstration 
with teaching the girls at the counter 
to sell a certain product, the end re- 
sult will more often show a profit. 
There is an established service for 
supplying demonstrator - instructors 
especially trained for this work. 

If your item is one, the uses of 
which are spectacular or even arrest- 
ing, it will be well to investigate the 
possibilities of dime store demonstra- 
tions by discussing the subject with 
your buyers. If your item requires spe- 


From Mr. Wool- 
worth’s first successful 
store, in Lancaster, 
Pa., in 1879, grew the 
giant national institu- 
tion glorifying nickels 
and dimes. The ten- 
cent top. price has 
gone now, but the em- 
phasis is still on small 
coin purchases. 


cial selling instruction and you are 
willing to supply instructors, that | lea, 
too, is worthy of exploration. But 
don’t count on demonstrations as 4 
major sales promotion, unless you 
have a simply-explained item. — 
Here’s a bit of inside baseball as a 
note of caution in discussing adver- 
tising and sales promotion with syndi- 
cate buyers: You won't get your buy- 
er’s true angle until you have settled 
satisfactorily price and terms. The 
buyer is not the least bit interested in 
the money you are going to spend in 
sales promotion, as a substitute for the 
right discount. In fact, you may be 
asked to convert some of your sales 
promotional dollar into a better price, 
After rock-bottom has been reached in 
discounts, however, you will find the 
average buyer interested in any efforts 
to move your item at a faster rate, 


Missing: Ad Managers 


Of the 11 largest syndicates, only 
Woolworth and Grant are listed in the 
Standard Advertising Register. None 
lists an executive with the title of ad- 
vertising manager. Several men plan 
and buy sales promotion. One of the 
largest syndicates has a manager of 
sales promotion who has a great deal 
of say to both purchasing and mer- 
chandising departments. His is one of 
the most progressive of the syndicates 
and he is one of the busiest key men. 

As a group, the limited price variety 
chains have been ultra-conservative, 
both in their own sales promotion and 
in making the most of supplier promo- 
tions. High rentals for choice loca- 
tions, modern store equipment and 
well paid and resourceful buyers are 
regarded by them as the best ways of 
promoting sales. And they can always 
point to their earning statements to 
prove that they are good merchants. 
Advertising men have fully as much 
to learn from the syndicates, as vice 
versa, 

The dime store leaders have helped 
to raise our American standard of liv- 
ing. Many conveniences and comforts 
that had been done without have now 
been placed within the buying range 
of practically anyone. 

Since the day Frank Woolworth 
spread red calico over some old tables 
at the little general store in Water- 
town and put up his “Price five cents” 
sign among a lot of odds and ends, 
the business has grown into a Billion 
Dollar Baby. Merchandising has been 
defined as “bringing the goods to the 
customer” and advertising as ‘bring: 
ing the customer to the goods.” With 
a total store traffic running inte the 
tens of millions a day and annual 
sales in ten figures, the dime store 
market can qualify in both categories. 
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“Preview of a post-war product” is Libbey-Owens-Ford’s glass stove. It has a full- 
vision oven, indirect lighting. 


Ceramics Replace Rubber, Metals, 
Jewels, in Many New Products 


From sand blast nozzles to prison bars, thimbles to waffle irons, 


glass, pottery and tile are expanding into many new markets. They 


plan to hold the ground gained because of priority restrictions after 


peace comes. So look out, metals! 


HEN the War Production 

Board issued, last May, a 

list of some 400 additional 

civilian products from 
which iron and steel were being 
banned, effective August 3, the makers 
of pottery, glass and porcelain enamel 
looked over the list and went back 
to work to replace many of them. 

It had become a habit with them. 
The ceramic industry, thousands of 
years old, has been doing some start- 
ling things of late. Except for Fiber- 
glas and a few others, these have been 
largely unpublicized. Plastics and 
meta! alloys and other materials have 
stolen the new product spotlight from 


The dislocations and scarcities of 
the var have provided ceramics with 
vast and varied opportunities. They 
have one in for war work, helping to 
telieve the scarcity not only of steel 
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and copper and aluminum but of rub- 
ber and cork and even jewels. And 
ceramics are being developed for con- 
sumers to meet both the necessities of 
today and the luxuries of tomorrow. 
Ceramics are relatively free from 
priorities. Next to air and water, the 
commonest, most prevalent things you 
can think of are sand and clay. These 
are the basic materials of ceramics. 
Many states provide the right kind 
of clay. Pottery clay for earthenware 
and “‘china’’ comes mostly from the 
South and from Illinois; refractory 
and fire brick clay from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Although 
most of the glass makers are located in 
the East and Middle West, suitable 
sand is even more widespread than 
clay. The basic ingredients of glass 
making are silica sand, soda ash and 
limestone—all produced in America 
in abundance. For other ceramics, 


there’s no shortage of the basic clay, 
flint, feldspar, borax or sand quartz. 
A few, however, require such scarce 
materials as nickel, lead, tin and tit- 
anium oxide. 

So-called glass houses appeared in 
many communities in the Thirties, but 
buildings of tomorrow probably will 
use glass in many more ways than 
simply to replace brick or cement as a 
facing. Glass and clay may prevail 
inside the buildings. We may cook 
and sit and sleep on ceramics. 

Various stove parts, including 
ovens, burners, legs, already are being 
made of ceramics. Glass washing ma- 
chine agitators have been developed 
and pottery agitators and wringer 
rolls, replacing both metal and rubber, 
are well along in the experimental 
stage. . . Old-fashioned earthenware 
cooking utensils given new strength 
and beauty with new ingredients, are 
replacing metal pots and pans. . . A 
glass hot plate already has been de- 
veloped for restaurants. 


Uses Startling and Logical 


Recording discs are now made of 
glass, and pottery phonograph needles 
have been introduced. Ceramic hous- 
ings have been created for clocks, 
table radios, toasters and other small 
appliances, against the time when the 
manufacture of these products can be 
resumed. Both ‘glass and porcelain 
enamel will be used increasingly in 
refrigerators and other large appli- 
ances. Porcelain enamel has replaced 
metal for such diversified purposes as 
hot water tanks, fire extinguishers, 
lamp sockets and vents on electric 
ranges. 

The Tile Manufacturers Association 
has introduced sinks and bathtubs in 
which metal has been largely elimin- 
ated. There are now both glass and 
clay water faucets. Toilet bowl floats, 
formerly brass, are now being made 
of glass. Corning Glass Works has 
developed glass piping for industry. 
Probably it could be used for domes- 
tic purposes too. Ceramics are going 
into bathrooms in the form of tooth 
brush holders, towel racks, grab bars 
and other fittings. 

A lot of products, including coffee 
and beer and prepared fruits and vege- 
tables have switched in recent months 
from cans to glass, because of wartime 
demands on tin and iron. But even 
when the package was of glass, the cap 
or closure usually was metal. Then 
the Super Seal Container Corp., Wash- 
ington, introduced an all-glass, vac- 
uum-seal jar, with glass closure. And 
vacuum-sealing requires pressure. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford, in current 
magazine advertising, tells of some of 
the things its laboratories and design 
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“All the years I checked for stuffed orders, Sammy! 
Now I should cry for joy if I would find one!” 


* 


department are doing with flat glass. 
A stove is shown, for example, with 
full-vision oven door and top made of 
heat-strengthened Tufflex plate glass. 
The inside of the oven is lined with 
colored opaque structural flat glass. 
The glass at the back of.the oven and 
on the instrument panel is translucent 
with indirect lighting, providing 
shadowless illumination. 

L-O-F also offers an all-glass _rail- 
road coach door. . . Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass develops glass license plates for 
cars and highway signs. . . Anchor- 
Hocking presents glass malted milk 
shakers and kitchen canisters, glass 
founts and chicken feeders. . . Pitts- 
burgh and Corning sell glass fish net 
floats, and Andersen Corp., Bayport, 
Mich., has glass window pulley axles. 
.. . Celebrities of the future may have 
their names inscribed not on bronze 
but on glass plaques—made by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

New industrial uses of ceramics are, 
perhaps, even more varied and inter- 
esting. 

General Electric executives recently 
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told American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers that tiny drops of fused 
hard glass are being hee successfully 
to replace sapphires, formerly im- 
ported chiefly from Switzerland, as 
“jewel bearings’ in the manufacture 
of electrical indicating instruments, 
such as ammeters and voltmeters. 
Sauereisen Cements of Sharpsburg, 
Pa., develops ceramic acid tanks. . . 
Maurice A. Knight Co., Akron, makes 
stoneware piping and valves. . . Corn- 
ing introduces glass springs and 
pumps, as well as glass thread guides, 
rollers and other textile machine parts. 
. . » Heavy Industrial Ceramics, Roch- 
ester, intends to replace a lot of metal 
with ceramic cutting tools, jewel bear- 
ings, thread guides. American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., offers ceramic sand blast nozzles. 
Specially compounded ceramic sand 
blast nozzles are said to outwear man- 
ganese steel, and hard vitreous tile, 
used to line coke chutes, to outlast 
both steel and rubber. Glass is tough, 
but other ceramics are being made 
tough too. In abrasion resistance, in- 


dustrial white ware will compete w th 
the strongest. Ceramics will w h- 
stand almost any compound but -y- 
drofluoric acid. 

A 65-mile experimental clay pi \e- 
line for oil, now being built down in 
Mississippi, may lead to the const: ic- 
tion of a 500-mile clay pipeline fiom 
the Oklahoma oil fields to the Missis- 
sippi. Clay pipe has been used in 
California for several years to dispose 
of brine from oil fields. 

Availability of materials is only one 
of many reasons for the increasing use 
of glass. It is immune to most chem- 
icals and fumes, is not affected by at- 
mospheric conditions, and has high 
compressive strength. It can be bent 
to almost any shape, decorated and 
engraved. In the form of Fiberglas— 
a whole new industry in itself—it is 
being used for such varied purposes as 
filters and insulation to “blast-condi- 
tioning’ of entire factories. You 
may soon be wearing Fiberglas clothes 
—which won’t make you itch so much 
as red flannel underwear! 


Ceramic Prison Bars 


You and your wife also may wear 
and use ceramic rings and earrings, 
pins and buttons. 

Many people still limit their think- 
ing about ceramics to vases and jugs, 
dinher china, tile floors and glass 
windows. The ceramics people are 
improving and widening these uses 
too. Pottery jars and bottles are help- 
ing glass to solve packaging problems. 
The American chinaware industry is 
proving that it can make as good 
plates as can England or the Nether- 
lands. And improved glass windows 
are bringing more light and comfort 
into homes; offices, stores and factor- 
ies. 

In a recent ‘‘Victory’’ issue, Cera- 
mics Industry, Chicago, listed hun- 
dreds of potential ways in which cera- 
mics might serve the nation. Some of 
them were ash cans and advertising 
specialties, buckets and builders’ hard- 
ware, flat irons and food choppers, ice 
cream freezers and instrument hous- 
ings, measuring cups and mirror 
frames, picnic stoves and prison bars, 
roofing and razor handles, sprinklers 
and sales tax tokens, table tops, thim- 
bles and toys, waffle irons, waste bas- 
kets and windmill blades. 

Through the war and the peace that 
follows, the ceramics people inte: 1 to 
hold and to expand the markets hey 
have won 


Correction 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, not N. W. Ayer, 5 
the agency for Golden State Co., as r-oort- 
ed on page 26 of the September 1 ‘ssue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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TO INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 


AND THEIR 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL STAFFS 


Good Flousekeeping Magazine 


Announces 


an important extension of the unique services of the Good. 


Housekeeping Institute. x George W. Alder, Technical 


Director of the Institute, will head a new division partic- 


ularly concerned with “Product Use and Development.” 


WITHOUT abating the hours and 
effort devoted to current problems of 
wartime health, nutrition and con- 
servation, Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute offers its laboratory facilities, and 
the skill, experience and unstinted 
time of its editors, engineers, chem- 
ists, home economists and technicians 
to manufacturers, research and ex- 
perimental personnel now facing 
maintenance problems of present 
products while planning the great 
new products whose quick availabil- 
ity when peace returns will speed our 


national recovery. 


The rich and varied experience of 
half a century’s intimate research on 
the needs and activities of American 
homemakers furnishes impartial data 
on consumer reactions. 


For over 40 years, many great 


A BOOK describing in detail the 
Institute’s equipment and the abil- 
ity of its trained staff to help solve 
problems of product use and de- 
velopment is in preparation. While 
intended primarily for executives 
in charge of product research, a 
few copies will be available for 
others interested in the subject. 


An early request is advisable. 


American industries have consistently 
used the Institute’s intensely practical 
knowledge to better the design and 
construction of their products. 

Solving such problems continues 
to be one of the Institute’s basic ser- 
vices to maker and user. 

You are invited to make use of any 
assistance which the Good House- 
keeping Institute can extend. It will 
be given without obligation, and in 
all confidence. 

Appointments should preferably 
be made by letter. Your correspond- 


ence is suggested. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Product Use and Development Division 
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GEORGE W. ALDER, Director 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


“KRNT tells em 
what’s cooking... 
and in they come” 


—reports vice-president of 
lowa’s largest cafeteria 


With over a million people in 
their trade-area, Des Moines stores 
regularly draw shoppers fro: 
towns 50, 60 or even 80 miles away. 
Noon or evening, when hunger 
calls, many of these visitors head 
for Bishop’s, Iowa’s largest cafe- 
teria.* 

Sam Park, Vice-President of Bish- 
op’s, reports that “time and again, 
guests tell us Bishop advertising on 
KRNT has stirred up an appetite 
for our crisp salads, special des- 
serts, or our Iowa prime ribs of 
beef. We can seat 486 guests at 
once. We like to have these seats 
filled. And KRNT is doing a lot 
to help fill them.” 

Each week-day since September, 
1941, Bishop’s have used the KRNT 
Women’s Club of the Air, conduct- 
ed by Betty Wells. Even more elo- 
quent than Sam Park’s comments, 
are three consecutive 13-week re- 
newals of Bishop’s contract for this 
KRNT feature. 


* Bishop’s also have large cafeterias in 
Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Peoria, Rockford, 
Sioux City and Waterloo 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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The San Jose “Defense 
Pool”: What It Is, 
And How It Works 


Thirty-four small manufacturers in San Jose, California, unable 


to obtain government orders individually, organized a corporation 


contract plus four sub-contracts. 


(This is the last of three articles report- 
ing California’s methods of fitting little 
businesses into the war production 
scheme. It details the defense pool plan 
developed by the San Jose Busines. 
Clinic. For a full understanding of this 
article, readers should refer to, “The 
Coast Forges a Plan to Help Small Busi- 
ness Weather the War,” and “San Fran- 
cisco Clinic Helps Small Business Win 
Battle for Survival,” August 1 and Au- 
gust 15 SM, respectively—The Editors.) 


F THE story is ever told, outside 

of Government records and busi- 

ness files, of how little business 

struggled to save itself and the 
communities dependent upon it from 
becoming war casualities and also to 
do its part in defense production, San 
Jose, Cal., will stand out as a pioneer. 
The efforts as well as the success of 
this medium-sized city (population 
68,000) inspired co-operative and col- 
laborative efforts of business groups 
throughout the nation. Its methods 
and experiences have been drawn on 
by Government and business alike in 
suggesting or organizing varied types 
of group business activities. 

San Jose businessmen have won 
national attention as well as govern- 
ment interest by two moves which 
more or less dovetail: 1. Their war- 
time business clinic plan* to encour- 
age self-help among and give vital 
information to local business groups 
and individuals; and 2. The defense 
pool which was organized as the San 
Jose Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
to get government contracts for items 
needed in the war effort. 

This association was the first pool 
of its kind to receive an ordnance 
contract from the Government. E. A. 
Mattison, assistant to the president of 
the Bank of America Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, described the contract as “prece- 
dent-breaking,” and said ‘‘if this prec- 
edent-breaking contract brings about 


* This will be briefly surveyed in a 
future SM article, on similar activities in 
small towns throughout the U. S. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


and sold their facilities as a group. They secured a $2,000,000 


the rapid formation of more pools 
with resultant increased war produc- 
tion, it would be hard to estimate the 
importance of this event.” 

Preliminary efforts of the directors 
of the San Jose pool to obtain war 
contracts met with many setbacks. But 
the skillful management of Harrison 
B. Judd, organizer and president of 
the pool, aided by Mr. Mattison and 
other Bank of America officials who 
financed the San Jose plan, made it 
succeed finally. 

With a $2,000,000 contract to man- 
ufacture gun carriages in view, Mr. 
Judd, an engineer and businessman, 
was instrumental in organizing two 
dozen San Jose firms into an “‘asso- 
ciation to pool their facilities and 
skills as a means of securing defense 
contracts,’ the association to serve as a 
prime contractor which would then 
distribute the work in accordance with 
the potential services of the shops. 

This move started when 34 small 
shops in the San Jose area attempted 
to obtain contracts for their group. 
Choosing Production Engineer Judd 
as their head, these business men 
surveyed the shops and_ inventoried 
the machine tool equipment, person- 
nel and physical plant facilities avail- 
able to them. The group then organ- 
ized a corporation and staffed it with 
management and technical personnel. 

After securing a pledge of financial 
backing from the Bank of America of 
“a sum or sums up to 30% of the full 
amount of the . . . contract but not to 
exceed a total of $540,000,” the as- 
sociation submitted a proposal to 
Army Ordnance “to manufacture 
f.o.b. plant of San Jose Manufacturers, 
Inc., 300 howitzer carriages, 10° mil- 
limeters, M-2, according to the plans 
and specifications, as set forth in the 
drawings as above named and num- 
bered. Price: $1,800,000 for 300 units 
complete with extra parts as specified, 
subject, however, to an adjustment of 
said price upon completion o: 100 
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‘o the actual cost of manufac- 


units 

ture, lus overhead and a reasonable 
profit thereon; said price as adjusted 
shall not exceed the unit price of $6,- 


000 per unit.” 

Tovether with this proposal to the 

Army, as evidence of its ability to 
perfo n, San Jose Manufacturers, Inc., 
submitted: 
1. Personnel breakdown for the 
production and administration divi- 
sions of the corporation, personal his- 
tory of the production personnel, and 
the breakdown of the sub-contracting 
plants as to type of machinery avail- 
able. 

2. A list and estimated cost of the 
capital equipment required by San 
Jose Manufacturers’ Inc. 

' 3. A labor breakdown for the pro- 
duction of 100 units, including spare 


parts. 
4. A distribution of the machining 
list by the various subcontracting 


plants. 

5. An estimated cost for 100 units, 
including spare parts, attached there- 
to a list .of the overhead expenditures 
required for this production. 

6. A copy of the agreement entered 
into by €an Jose Manufacturers, Inc., 
and the participating subcontractors. 

7. A letter from the Bank of Amer- 
ica stating its position in financing 
the manufacture of the carriages cov- 
ered by the proposal. 

8. Proposed financial statement. 


Profit-Sharing Agreements 


After more than a year of effort, 
the group won its contract from Army 
Ordnance on January 23 of this year 
and immediately set to work. 

Under the terms of the contract en- 
tered into between San Jose Manufac- 
turers, Inc., and the participating 
shops, the latter would receive as their 
share of the profits, subject to cértain 
conditions, ‘that share of one-third of 
the net profits of first party, that the 
dollar volume of manufacture pro- 
duced by the second party bears to the 
total dollar volume of manufacture 
required for the complete performance 
of first party's contract with the 
United States of America above men- 
tioned’; and in addition, ‘‘a share of 
another one-third of the net profits of 
first party” to be placed in a “capital 
reserve account of first party and cred- 
ited to the account of second party” 
to be used as a working fund. 

The extent to which the sub-con- 


tracti shops benefit from the ar- 
fangement may be gauged by the or- 
8aniz:\ion’s analysis, which indicated 


that on an hourly basis the partici- 


patin: shops . . . perform 51% of the 
total work. The corporation, in their 
forg and assembly (including 
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That Makes 


MICHIGAN 
Just That Much 
More Important! 


Wartime necessities . . . new 
regulations on containers, shipping 
. make 


sales planning tougher these days. 


facilities, and travelling . . 


Short distances, compact territories, 
heavily concentrated population 
mzeke the Booth Michigan Market 
a highly favored market under such 
conditions. You can cover eight of 
with the 


Michigan’s key markets 
£ ) 


eight Booth Michigan newspapers 
. . « with dominant coverage, quick 


scheduling end economical results. 


Grand Rapids Press * 
Saginaw News * 


Bay City Times 


1. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 


Flint Journal 


Jackson Citizen Patriot ° 


JOHN E. LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor News 


% Akron has more ready buyers 
with more ready cash than ever 
before. 

Employment is at a new all-time 
high. Payrolls are 36 percent higher 
for the first six months of 1942, 
over the same period in 1941, and 
1941 was a banner payroll year. 


There is only cne thing more 


AK BON soars 


DREAM MARKET! 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


you could ask of a market, and 
Akron has that too . . . a Daily 
Newspaper that completely covers 
its trading area at one low cost. 


Yes, Akron is more than 
a Dream Market: it’s a mar- 
ket of opportunity for the 
advertiser who properly de- 
velops it. 
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WOW- 


AGRICULTURE 2/9 INDUSTRY... 


Swell Spendable Incomes 
of WOW-Land Families 


Your Wow-Land customers now 
include not only the families of 
farmers who are marketing 
bumper crops at high prices but 
ALSO the families of industrial 
workers with pay envelopes from 
$35 a week up. And very much 
“up”, in most cases. 


WATCH THE TREND 
IN THIS AMAZING MARKET 


For immediate results—or for the long 
pull— keep your marketing eye on 
WOW-Land. (See map, above.) No 
longer are sales dependent upon the 
proceeds of agriculture alone. These 
proceeds are now tremendous—WOW- 
Land farmers are “well” again — but 
industrial payrolls are running into the 
hundreds of millions. Much of this in- 
dustry, say the best authorities, is 
destined to be permanent. 


NOW ... And In The Future 


Now is the time to get immediate re- 
sults with SPOT CAMPAIGNS on 
WOW —the one radio station that 
dominates this huge market. And now 
is also the time to start entrenching 
your brand names in the minds of the 
millions of WOW listeners whose de- 
mand for goods after Victory will be 
greater than ever before, 


RADIO STATION 


WOW 


OMAHA 


NBC RED NETWORK 
990 KC. *5000 WATTS 


Owned and Operated By 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., GEN’L MGR. 


JOHN BLAIR CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


39% of the welding) plants, 
perform the balance of the work. 
However, on a cost basis, participating 
machine shops . . . perform 62.18% 
of the work and the corporation . . . 
the balance.” 


In addition to the $2,000,000 con- 
tract to build gun carriages, San 
Jose Manufacturers’, Inc., has re- 
ceived four sub-contracts utilizing the 
facilities of its forge plant (specially 
set up to take care of certain phases 
of the original job). This sub-con- 
tracting work is mostly for shipyards 
here. 

Pooling experts consider that the 
San Jose enterprise has a future. Some 
government men, however, consider 
that while it was originally set up as 
an association-type of pool, its deve! 
opment and present tendencies are 
more in the direction of a new corpor- 
ation, with the original members tak- 
ing the position of stockholders. 


WPB Prefers Non-Profit Type 


Because of this tendency of the San 
Jose enterprise—whose sponsors, or- 
ganizers and management are nonethe- 
less given fullest credit for their pion- 
eering—WPB pooling experts are en- 
couraging, not the San Jose type of 
set-up for the pools they sponsor, but 
a non-profit type of membership cor- 
poration. 

In Northern California, there are 
16 approved WPB associations or 
pools of this type, wherein the mem- 
bers purchase as well as sell as a 
group, share profits and, generally, 
operate along co-operative lines. Mon- 
terey Industries is one instance of a 
successful pool of this type. Fresno, 
Bakersfield, Sacramento and Stockton 
associations of little businessmen op- 
erate on similar lines, with divergent 
characteristics. depending on the needs 
of the individual community. 

Chiefly responsible for the success 
of the San Jose pool, is its president 
and managing engineer, Harrison B. 
Tudd. Himself a small businessman, 
for the past 17 years engaged in de- 
signing, engineering and building can- 
nery and dried fruit equipment, Mr. 
Judd was, in 1915, foreman of the 
Curtis Airplane Co., at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
later with the Urbana Tool and Dye 
firm. He had his first taste of war 
work when, in September, 1917, he 
was engaged by Miler Interstate En- 
gineering Co., Bedford, Ohio, to re- 
build machines required for the man- 
ufacture of eight-inch shrapnel shells, 
subsequently becoming foreman of 
manufacturing of eight-inch shrapnel. 
In 1918 he went to San Jose to do 
experimental work for Bean Spray 
Pump Co., with 45° engines and the 
building of single-track tractors. His 


activities in the canning equip: ent 
industry brought him up to the »res- 
ent World War. 


His story, as he told it before the 
Senate last Spring, is itself an ‘ter 
esting “‘little business’’ case _his‘ory, 
Mr. Judd told the Senators: 

“Because of conditions existin’ in 
agriculture and canning, and antici- 
pating that our plants would ev«ntu- 
ally have to shut down or procure war 
work because of the lack of materials, 
I started to investigate new avenues 
of securing business. After months 
of travel I found it was impossibie to 
procure work for small plants ualess 
they were organized in groups with a 
responsible person at the head. It was 
then that I asked the Federal Reserve 
Bank for information; also the OPM. 
Then the Ordnance Department was 
called on for information as to the 
best manner in which to proceed. 


“T finally decided that it would be 
necessary to incorporate a company to 
act as a prime contractor. Such a group 
was organized with plants in San Jose, 
known as San Jose Manufacturers, 
Inc., for the purpose of bidding on 
contracts we believed could be han- 
dled by shops in the community.” 

What is significant about this story 
of San Jose’s little businessmen is that 
the impetus towards what might have 
been regarded a year or so ago as an 
almost revolutionary method of ad- 
justment, came not from Washington, 
not from any governmental agency, 
not from social idealists, but from the 
little businessmen themselves under 
pressure of the exigencies of the times. 

The San Jose plan is not regarded 
by anyone connected with it as perfect. 
It has its drawbacks, even as the al- 
ternate pooling technique known as 
the York Plan (“mother hen’’ type of 
pool) where a large manufacturer acts 
as prime contractor rather than a 


specially created corporation, or asso- 
Mr. Mattison, speaking be- 


ciation. 
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fore the Senate last Spring, mentioned 
some of the difficulties inherent in the 
San jose plan. He said: 

“| have observed the tendency of 
the larger participants to try to squeeze 
the smaller units. In addition, the 
difficulties of organization cannot be 
exaggerated. First, there must be the 
organizer with sufficient talent and en- 
gineering ability to visualize a project 
for a group as has been illustrated 
here. Then the group must finance 
the expenses incident to organization. 
Engineers, attorneys’ offices, and 
traveling expenses must be met before 
a contract can be obtained. 

“Some chambers of commerce have 
been successful as organizers, but by 


- and large it has to be done very near- 


ly on the basis that has been detailed 
to you today. 


Organization vs. Promotion 


“Another serious objection to this 
type of pool has been the requirement 
for the prime contractor to do some 
part of the manufacturing as well as 
the final assembly. In the case of San 
Jose this meant not only the delay in- 
cident to providing plant facilities, but 
additional capital financing to provide 
the business tools and equipment. 

“Another objection is that such 
pools are not self-starting. There 
must be a qualified organizer, not a 
promoter. Such men are hard to find, 
for in spite of wide publicity and the 
active cooperation of our branch man- 
agers (i.e. Bank of America Branch 
managers, in 307 communities) San 
Jose is the only pool of its type, to 
my knowledge, that is actually func- 
tioning.” 

Mr. Mattison subsequently  pro- 
posed, on behalf of Bank of America’s 
president, M. L. Giannini, that the 
Government itself should set up an 
agency that would serve as prime 
contractor. A similar suggestion was 
made at the same hearing by H. H. 
Schwartz, general manager of the De- 
fense Manufacturing Pool at San 
Rafael, Cal., who proposed that “a 
basic plan be worked out for the use 
of the production facilities of pools. 
Such a basic plan, in my opinion, 
would require two things. First, that 
each pool be formed to produce one 
or two items for which the pool has 
the proper facilities. Second, that the 
pools be given that work to do, not 
by a prime contractor, but directly by 
the Government, and on a negotiated 
basis. The items should then be as- 
sembled at the plants of the main con- 
tractors,” 

It is perhaps not too much to say 
that out of these beginnings, made by 
War-tlireatened little businessmen in 
Northern California, has grown the 


agenc, that may do a tremendously | 
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important job: The Small War Plants 
Corp. mentioned at the end of the 


second article in this series (‘San 
Francisco Clinic Helps Small Business 
Win the Battle for Survival,’ SM, 
August 15). 

This group has not yet got suffici- 
ently into action for anyone to be able 
to say precisely what effect it will have 
on the present or the future of exist- 
ing pools, especially those of the San 
Jose type. Still, the fact that the new 
government agency is headed by Lou 
Holland, a man who has “‘learned 
about pools the hard way’’—that is, 
by organizing one from scratch and 


making the pioneer venture a success 
—gives everyone hope that the enter- 
prise will be realistically managed. 

As a number of California business 
men interested in defense pooling op- 
erations have emphasized, even apart 
from the social necessity of preventing 
large numbers of manufacturers, re- 
tailers and wholesalers from passing 
out of the industrial picture, the trans- 
portation problem is going to make it 
essential to decentralize industry so 
that workers may walk to work. At 
present, it. 1s not uncommon on the 
Pacific Coast for workers to have to 
drive 50 miles to work. 


ARKANSAS a 
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crop prospects 


tively. 
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Put Your Measuring Stick On This Market! 


Income is on the increase in East Texas, 
North Louisiana and South Arkansas. 
Heavy military spending, more than 300 
million dollars in war construction, better 
plus normal spending 
from the world’s richest oil and gas fields 
all spell greater opportunities for KWKH 
advertisers. Include KWKH on your “A” 
schedule. No other medium covers the 
area’s 370,000 radio families* so effec- 


*CBS sets net daytime circulation at 313,000 radio homes; 
net nighttime at 425,000. Member South Central Quality 
network. Ask Branham Company for details. 


ANA 
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Joyce Licks Production Peaks and 
Valleys, Then Rations Everybody 


Some up-to-date notes on the California Joyce’s, makers of play 


shoes so smart and so functional that they’ve made shoe industry 


history 


Factory, dealers, salesmen cooperate to make 


intricate supply system seem simple. 


BY JAMES H. 


FUNNY place to make 
shoes, people say. Why Pas- 
adena? Why not Holly- 


wood ? 

The Joyces make shoes in Pasa- 
dena, and you might think that a 
funny place to look for a good mer- 
chandise rationing plan—but after 
they make the shoes, they distribute 
them by this plan, and it works. 

The Joyces are “Bill” (formally 
William H. Jr.) and his wife Faie 
(pronounced “‘fie’). Bill Joyce start- 
ed making shoes in Pasadena prin- 
cipally because he was born there, in 
1900, lived there, had no other place 
to make them. He was strictly a close 
corporation at the outset, designing, 
making and selling—a one-man enter- 
prise. 


Play Shoes Go to Work 


Mrs. Joyce was born in New York, 
had some art and costume design ed- 
ucation, spent several years in Europe, 
became a comparison shopper and 
stylist for Macy's, woke up to the fact 
that California was the Paris of sports 
and outdoor things, came to Pasadena, 
married Bill, and is now the boss, 
speaking style-wise. 

Hollywood didn’t get into this pic- 
ture because it is a dozen miles away 
in distance, and further than that by 
tradition. Joyce shoes are worn by 
picture stars. They turn up in photos 
of film people on and off the screen. 
But they turn up, too, in photos of 
war plants, where women going to 
work find “play” shoes a necessity. 
Hollywood is a good customer, but 
just another American town to the 
Joyces. 


The “Alert”—Hollywood 

and Detroit wear them to 

play and work, with 
equal enthusiasm. 


COLLINS 


Bill Joyce invented the ‘‘play’’ shoe, 
which is best typified in the wedge 
heel. Before Joyce, women had only 
tennis and swimming shoes for beach 
and outdoor wear, and they knew that 
they wanted something, but it took a 
bank man to find it for them. 

When Mr. Joyce took his first shoes 
around himself, to shoe dealers, they 
admired the novelty, but asked, 
“What are they used for?” 

“Put them in your window, and the 
women will show you,” he answered. 
He was right. Bill Joyce understood 
women. He knew what they wanted 
before they saw it. 

Until he was 28, Mr. Joyce put in 
an apprenticeship at banking, part of 
it in New York, and rose to the new 
business department of a Los Angeles 
banking chain. He wanted to get into 
something for himself, wanted to sell, 
to create, and in 1928 obtained an in- 
terest in a theatrical shoe business, 
which lasted a year. 

Then, just as the stock market blew 
up in 1929, he started the Pasadena 
Slipper Co., and designed the ‘‘scuff,”’ 
or “bunny,” a furry thing to slip into 
easily and slide around, but a slipper, 
not a shoe. That’s a standard shoe 
trade item now; scuff is as fixed as 
sandal or oxford in the shoe trade lex- 
icon, and Joyce put it there. 

Then Mrs. Joyce came in, knowing 


3 
7% 


nothing about shoes, and began de- 
signing unhampered by trade tradi- 
tions. She insists that she still knows 
nothing about shoes, but disclaimers 
are entered by other women, as well 
as the Patent Office, for the Joyce line, 
each year, brings something new, and 
always something adapted to women’s 
activities at the moment. 

Talk with a war plant manager hir- 
ing women, and he will tell you that 
Joyce unwittingly solved a problem 
for him about the time Hitler came 
into power. For in war work, women 
have to wear slacks, hair nets, cut out 
frills and jewelry, and put on non- 
skid non-blister shoes. In America, 
that means ‘‘wedgies.” A _ big-selling 
Joyce number today is the “Alert,” 
with wedge heels, spaciousness and 
wearability that Joyce, ten years ago, 
persuaded women to adopt for play. 


War Challenges Ingenuity 


Faie Joyce likes the impossible, and 
war is providing plenty of that. New 
shoes for women, and new things with 
which to make them. Metal buckles 
went out a year ago, to be replaced 
by plastic; then that went out, and 
Faie developed the turned wood 
buckle. Rubber cement is out, replaced 
by stitching, and so the game goes, 
this for that in materials—but there is 
one blind alley up which Old Man 
War drives you, and there’s no “‘out.” 

That is the equipment impasse. 
Every year, the Joyce business has 
needed machinery, to take care of 
growth. Last year a branch plant was 
opened in Columbus. This year, the 
rush of orders is unprecedented. But 
there can be no new machinery, and 
materials are rationed, although 
Washington looks favorably on the 
so-called ‘‘play’”’ shoes for women in 
war work, because they are solid in 
support without heaviness, and give 
the mileage. 

So, the Joyce plants are enlisted to 
produce the maximum with what they 
have, and to see that it is distributed 
fairly through dealers. This is not 4 
new problem for them, because the 
rationing plan which they have devel- 
oped for war is an outgrowth of ear- 
lier plans for keeping their factory 
running through the year. 

The shoe trade seasons cause surges 
in demand that bring alternate idle- 
ness and overtime in big factories, an 
would have swamped the tidy /ittle 


Pasadena plant, with its work ‘orce 
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from nearby. Therefore, every effort 
was made to spread orders over the 
year. The Joyce business has always 
had good balance, and high operating 
efficiency. 

Last Winter, seeing what was 
ahead, they started talking with shoe 
distributors, and developed a “‘ration- 
all plan” which has thus far taken 
care of everybody, regardless of short- 
ages, and seems good for the dura- 
tion, whatever comes. Each dealer 
gets shoes based on his 1941 pur- 
chases. 

First, the factory operates steadily, 
at capacity, turning out so many pairs 
daily, weekly, monthly. Second, the 
shoe dealer gears his stock to the fac- 
tory with a system of ordering fur- 
nished by Mr. Joyce, and everybody 
checks and reminds everybody else. 

Mr. Joyce has eight salesmen call- 
ing on the trade to show new designs, 
having made no reduction in this de- 
partment. Also, the dealer can see 
the new numbers at shows in New 
York, Dallas or Portland, or in Pasa- 
dena. 


Triplicate Records Kept 


Why bring out new designs in 
wartime? Why stick to fashion and 
its fripperies? In war, it isn’t fashion, 
but scarcities of materials, as well as 
new needs for shoes, that govern de- 
sign. 

Looking over the new shoes, the 
dealer estimates his needs for next 
month, the next three months—as far 
ahead as possible. Then on reserva- 
tion sheets supplied by Joyce he enters 
his orders, for next week, next month, 
next Fall 

From these sheets, he places his 
orders with the assurance that every- 
thing wanted for next month will be 
shipped to reach him during that 
month, if he orders before the first 
of this month—and in some cases he 
can get last-minute orders if placed 
up to the 15th. 

The factory keeps corresponding 
teservation sheets for all its dealers, 
and the salesmen keep triplicate rec- 
ords. Thus, everybody knows what 
was ordered, what was promised, what 
had been shipped, what has or hasn't 
been received. There are acknowl- 
edgements of all orders, sent to the 
dealer, to post on his reservation 
sheets. He always knows what’s com- 


ing up. If his order doesn’t come 
in when it should, he gets a reminder 
card. 


All the orders come to Pasadena, 
for coordination. The dealer can 
place them with the Columbus office 
Or a salesman, but ~ Pasadena must 
know what everybody expects, and 
then knows what to demand of itself. 

The dealer is asked to come as 
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close as he can to weekly figures and 
orders, but the plan must have flexi- 
bility, to meet different conditions. 
This month's sales might be slack, but 
next month’s heavy—can the dealer 
lump two months together? No, be- 
cause that would make factory peaks— 
but he can place six months orders 
ahead, and Pasadena will file them, 
take them up in regular order, send 
his shoes along in periodical ship- 
ments. At the end of each six-month 
period, a readjustment is made, with 
compensation in quotas where orders 
have fallen behind, more shoes for 
the next six months, if needed. 


It is a complete rationing system, 
developed by one manufacturer and 
his dealers, geared to war shortages, 
adaptable to what may come, and with 
features that will probably be retained 
in peace times. 

In this business, it is hard to say 
where Mr. Joyce’s work ends and 
Mrs. Joyce’s begins. She styles the 
line, chooses the colors and materials, 
and then they work out the details to- 
gether, and probably run into some- 
thing that ‘‘can’t be done.” 

For example, a sports shoe with a 
zipper has always been a natural, but 
the zipper people said it couldn’t be 


It takes all kinds of planes to 


win a war—fighter planes, 


bombers and top-speed air 


transport planes like the great 


fleet that flies AIR EXPRESS day 


and night for this Nation’s 


war production program. 


Essential war ma- 
terials are given 


air transporta- 


tion priority. For 


details phone 


Railway Express Agency, Air ExPrRESS 


DiviSION, Or any airline. 


NOW IN ITS 16TH YEAR 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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done, and gave reasons. Mr. Joyce in- 
vented a concealed gore for the zip- 
per. It did the trick. It had never 
been done, because he had a patent on 
it. 

In developing the ‘‘Cool-ee,”” which 
became the backbone of their line, 
there was trouble with the pad at the 
heel, which tended to roll and get lop- 
sided with wear. Bill Joyce worked 
for months on that, and solved the 
problem with another patented inven- 
tion, an adjustable gauge adapted to 
the machine that sewed the pad to the 
sule. 

They are a team, and while many 
original ideas have come out of their 
business, they work on a policy as 
stable as that of a factory making 
work shoes. 

“When you find something good, 
stick to it,”” is their motto, and to per- 
fect something like the ‘Cool-ee,” 
make it practicable, they will plug 
on until they get what they want. 
Then it becomes part of a stable line. 
Every year, the trade wants to see what 
the Joyces have designed for the com- 
ing season, but they repeat the most 
popular number in the old line, and 
even the novelties are generally based 
on proved principles, like that of the 
platform-sole shoe, or ‘“wedgie,” 
brought out in 1935. 

Of course, not all play shoes now 
in the stores are “‘Joyces,” for other 
manufacturers have gone into the 
field, and produce for the price trade. 

This hasn’t worried them at all. 


California has always been a long way 
from materials, and the big low price 
consumer markets. It has had to con- 
centrate on originality, and high qual- 
ity, and ask a price above the mass 
market. Inevitably, the price manu- 
facturers copy California novelties 
that show stability by selling year after 
year. California manufacturers do 
not worry about that, and the Joyces 
have not worried. 

Their shoes have never been ex- 
pensive, because they started out to 
give women something new in foot- 
wear which, measured in_ service, 
would be economical. The ‘‘Cool-ee” 
was originally designed as an im- 
proved shoe for nurses. But Joyce 
shoes are sold in the best stores over 
the land, and in many are merchan- 
dised in special sections devoted to the 
line. 

The growth of the business has 
been so great, and so steady, that 
there has been no time to worry 
about price competition. 

The Joyces began national adver- 
tising in 1937, using women’s maga- 
zines like Vogue, Harper's Bazaar 
and Mademoiselle. When it became 
necessary to refuse new dealer ac- 
counts, and ration goods to the trade, 
the question of continuing the adver- 
tising came up. It was decided to 
continue at the peacetime level, keep- 
ing the name before the public, and 
letting consumers know that many 
dealers still had Joyce shoes in nearly 
normal supply. 


Ballantine Beats Gas Shortage 
With Systematic Phone Selling 


What’s more, their new plan for eliminating non-productive draft 


loads is so satisfactory that the company has already ceased to 


think of it as an emergency measure. 


BY CARL W. 


BADENHAUSEN 


President, P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Inc., Newark 


ASOLINE and tire rationing 

have helped to improve our 

company's selling methods, 

and will leave a definite im- 

print on our post-war selling organ- 

ization. Scarcity of fuel and rubber 

have brought about the elimination of 

one of the most wasteful practices in 

our industry——the non-productive 

draught load—the truck that goes out 

on a route and returns with some 
filled containers. 

Our plan offsets this possibility with 

a consequent saving in rubber, gaso- 
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line and selling cost, at the same 
time bringing about a material reduc- 
tion in our mileage totals. 

This has been accomplished by a 
telephone order system through which 
we learn of the needs of our draught 
ale and beer customers before the 
trucks roll; only sufficient merchandise 
to take care of actual orders is then 
placed on the trucks. The result is 
that no trucks return to the brewery 
with anything but empties. Moreover, 
they are able to cover more accounts 
than under the old system. With us, 


Carl W. Badenhausen, 
president, P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Ine. 


the non-productive load is a thing of 
the past; no more stopping to see 
whether merchandise is needed, only 
in many cases to find the call wasted. 

Our telephone order system meant 
the installation of a battery of special 
lines, on which only outgoing calls can 
be made, the hiring of special girls to 
run the system and the preparation of 
lists of customers arranged for this 
type of handling. We set aside a 
room at the brewery for this exclu- 
sive purpose. 

In addition to the physical prepara- 
tion of the new system, we had to 
work out a plan whereby our draught 
customers could be instructed to be 
ready for a phone call the day before 
delivery is to be made. To this end 
we had a series of special announce- 
ment cards prepared, sending them at 
intervals to each tavern customer. 
These gave the facts of what we were 
trying to do, why it was important, 
asked his cooperation in making it a 
success and gave him a definite time 
when he could expect the phone all. 

Each of the operators in the tele- 
phone room has a list of the customers 
she is to call on a given day with the 
time allotted to each. Calls are made 
on a three-minute basis—a definite 
time assigned to each customer. If 
there is the slightest difficulty with a 
call or an order, it is switched to the 
chief operator at once, thus giving the 
girl who made the call originally a 
chance to get ready for her next call, 
and to get it on time. Most calls are 
made without difficulty of any sort. 

This plan has been in operation for 
about two months and has worked out 
exceptionally well. Our telephone op- 
erators are trained to handle calls in 
quick succession and there is little of 
no lost motion. The important thing, 
of course, is that this system has elim- 
inated the non-productive load. 

At the time we introduced this tele- 
phone system we sent a letter (0 
draught customers explaining the 
procedure to them. The letter read: 

“If business interferes with winning 
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WARTIME ADVERTISING! 


»your company heads know how 


Wvertising can help fight the war? Free 


P's “Guide” helps advertising men and sales managers demonstrate 


he many important uses to which advertising is being put today. 


"The 'Guide’ helped our company understand how we 
could do exactly what the business paper editors 
do. . . use our space to transmit useful informa- 
tion from where it is to where it is needed." 


An Advertising Manager, New York City 


ULON’T YOU LIKE TO HEAR YOUR COMPANY HEADS SAY THIS? 


"Business paper advertising is much more vital to our 


psent and future welfare than it was in the days when 


chief problem was simply selling! Today it is helping 
solve four problems." (The President of a prominent manufacturing 


vern discusses the wartime uses of advertising, as a tool of management. 
e first Supplement to the “Guide.”) 


"If our advertising failed to deal helpfully with the : . 2 
hers' problems... if it confined itself to extravagant something more helpful to do in the armed forces, even if = 
ging about our line and our company . . . they not only I had to take a desk job? ; 


iidn't read it, they would criticize us for trying to 


ose upon their time and their intelligence. We keep our Richard Hayes, Advertising Manager of The Okonite Com- : 
iness publication advertising useful to the readers!" : pany did. He didn’t start out with that problem in mind, 3 
e President of a large consumer goods manufacturing company says this, and = but that was one good by-product of a simple presentation = 


upon the point On Page 40 of the “Guide.” ) 


‘“‘WAR ALBUM” — 
141 PAGES OF PRACTICAL HELP 


Demonstrates, by example, how priority- 
stricken, war-burdened Management can use 
advertising to help solve wartime problems; 
help speed war production; help clear up 
wartime customer-relation problems; help 
build a sound foundation for future business. 


Me 


WHAT TO DO WHEN WAR NEWS 
MAKES YOU FIGHTIN’ MAD 


Many an advertising man has asked himself at some time 
since Pearl Harbor, “Am I kidding myself ? Couldn't I find E 


There’s a simple way to find out the answer to that one. 


which he made up in order to show his company heads, 
specifically and by example, exactly why they should keep 


ISTHE “GUIDE” USEFUL2 Ask the Man Who Has Used One 


'Itdistinctly helps us think through the many problems facing us 
nowin advertising and selling.''"—Advertising Manager, Wilmington, Del. 


‘Full of useful information. It is easy to read due to the manner 
inwhich the comments are presented, The direct and effective 
use of two and three syllable words to strike the theme is to be 
recommended as worthy of special notice." — Advertising and 
Export Manager, Les Nietos, Cal. 


‘The most outstanding study we have read on the subject. 
Brief and concise, it gets over its points with the simplicity of a 
primer, and the wallop of a torpedo." — Head of an advertising 
agency in Philadelphia, Pa. 


on advertising today. 


Wh 


Says Mr. Hayes, ‘I know I've worried a great deal about 
just how much our advertising was contributing to the war 
effort. After I had done this job for our executives, I found 
that we were doing much more of a helpful nature in our 
advertising than I had dreamed of. I realized, too, that 
there were still many things we could do to help.” 

Ask the Representative of Any A.B.P. Paper to Show 
You Mr. Hayes’ Presentation. Every publication which is 
= a member of this Association has been supplied with a 
plain, homely, but accurate replica of Mr. Hayes’ presenta- 
tion. If you feel that any of your company heads do not = 
understand the full significance of wartime advertising, or 
if you, yourself, question the value of your own contribu- 
tion to the war effort as an advertising man, this presenta- 
tion will very likely help you. Ask any publication man 
whose paper is a member of A.B.P. 


in added benefit that accrues from the proper use of this “Guide,” 
ording to those who have used it, is the way it dispels executive 
bt concerning the ethics of advertising at this time; demonstrates 
t useful adt ertising needs no defenders! 

he “Guide” is a sound foundation upon which any advertising 
N Or sales nanager can base his own presentation to the men who 
the bills. Send for it now and you'll receive additional up-to- 
Minute case studies, free, as fast as they're produced. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


= A national association of business publica- 
(li) wtions devoted to increasing their usefulness p 
\ to their subscribers and helping advertis- “YY 

§ ers get a bigger return on their investment. 

Fé 4 


SEND FOR Your FREE copy OF THIS 
WARTIME ADVERTISING PRESENTATION 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Room 2779 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of A.B.P.’s War 
Album, "A Guide to Effective Wartime Advertising.” including the 
first two supplements. 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


STREET —_—CITY & STATF. 


the war, change your method of do- 
ing business or don’t do business at 
all . . . says the Government . . . and 
they're not foolin’! What's more... 
you and I know the Government is 
right. In other words, the Govern- 
ment doesn’t want any of us to go out 
of business—but it does expect us to 
cooperate among ourselves—to help 
each other keep business going during 
this emergency. 

“And that’s the reason for our new 
Draught Order Phone Service. It’s 
going to help us all—you, the Gov- 
ernment and ourselves. 

“Rubber tires are limited . . . Gas- 
oline and oil need to be conserved and 
American manpower must be used 
for wartime tasks wherever possible. 
And that applies to all of us... in 
every type of business. If industry 
wants to keep on delivering the goods, 
it must use tires, gas and oil only for 
those jobs that can’t be accomplished 
without them. 


Deliver Enough, and on Time 


“Delivering the goods to you is one 
of the jobs that requires these vital 
materials. But sending a truck around 
to take orders can be eliminated. Miles 
of rubber, gallons of gasoline and oil 
can be saved by doing the same job by 
telephone. 

"So here’s the important news .. . 
Beginning next Monday . . . orders for 
Ballantine ale and beer will be taken 
over the new Ballantine Draught 
Order Phone Service. You will be 
called on the phone regularly each 
week at the same time. A special 
telephone operator will take care of 
your order requirement . . . so please 
be ready for her call. You can be 
sure this new Ballantine service will 
never let you down.” 

Some of our distributors have indi- 
cated a desire to follow this plan to 
reduce their mileage and conserve gas- 
oline and rubber, and our sales de- 
partment has made available material 
outlining the procedure for setting up 
this service. 

Rigorous conservation measures have 
been applied to all our automotive 
equipment by governing each truck 
and car to a maximum of 30 miles an 
hour. Routes have been consolidated; 
salesmen are doing more walking and 
a strict over-all economy program has 
been instituted. 

The government on June 1 put into 
effect a regulation which restricts us 
to about 70% of the bottle tops we 
used last year. Faced with this ra- 
tioning, it was natural for us to turn 
to the use of quart bottles and to push 
our draught business. The use of a 
quart container, to replace three small- 
er packages, employs but one bottle 
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top, releasing two for the war effort. 

At about the date this restriction 
went into effect, our advertising de- 
partment arranged for newspaper 
space in many major markets through- 
out our territory, pointing out to cus- 
tomers just what had taken place, and 
urging their cooperation by turning 
ale and beer purchases into quarts 
rather than the smaller units. 

These newspaper advertisements 
served the dual purpose of acquainting 


the public with the economica! and 
patriotic use of the quart size, and also 
acted as a good will builder for those 
dealers who were stocking quart: and 
a reminder to those who were not that 
it was the proper thing to do. 

In addition to newspaper advertis- 
ing, we used window and counter 
cards to sell the idea of buying quart 
bottles. The campaign has been so 
successful that we are now operating 
on full quart capacity. 


Green Retail Clerks: What to Do 
About Them—dAnd How to Do It 


Turnover among dealer salespeople is already high, and will 
continue to rise as the war goes on. It is doubly necessary, there- 
fore, that you who sell through retail channels have a well- 
organized plan for reaching the inexperienced newcomers with 


your product story. 


BY JAMES C. 


CUMMING 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York 


O you sell through depart- 

ment stores? Chain stores? 

Almost any type of retail 

outlet? Then what you do 
to train the salespeople in those stores 
in how to sell your product should get 
a larger share of your attention than 
ever before. 

If you already have a training pro- 
gram, now’s the time to overhaul it, 
strengthen it, add to it and make it 
twice as important in your planning 
as it was a year ago. If you do noth- 
ing to train the people who sell your 
product, by all means set up a train- 
ing program now. 

A recently completed survey of de- 
partment store personnel indicates 
that the turnover of salespeople is 
running between 16 and 21%. Which 
means that for every five people you 
may have trained six months ago in 
the virtues of your product, there is 
one new salesperson who is entirely 
green. In some departments this ratio 
of replacements is even higher. 

It’s evident that the retail person- 
nel turnover situation is going to get 
worse before it gets any better when 
we examine the reasons for it: 


The draft has already withdrawn - 


the younger men from retail selling 
staffs. It will, of course, take more. 
Both men and women are leaving 
retail sales forces to enter war in- 
dustries where working conditions 
are better and the pay is higher. 
Women are quitting because they 


are afraid that draft boards will re- 

gard them as self-supporting if they 

continue to work, and will induct 
their husbands. 

Wives whose husbands are earn- 
ing more money in war industries 
than they have in many years, find 
that their contribution to the family 
exchequer is no longer required. 
They are leaving their selling jobs 
and returning to domestic life. 

The recent sharp rise in the birth 
rate has had, and will continue to 
have, a decided effect on retail per- 
sonnel turnover. Many stores te- 
port that the percentage of women 
giving maternity as the reason for 
leaving their jobs has reached an all- 
time high. 

Obviously, all this adds up to 4 
problem, not only for the store, but 
also for the manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts must be sold by new and inex- 
perienced salespeople. 

But there are three other angles 
to the problem that point, just as 
emphatically, to the increased impot- 
tance of good, manufacturer-prepared 
training programs. Those angles are: 

1. Whereas, before the war, the 
average age of applicants for sell- 
ing positions in department stores 
was 221/, years, it is now 23. 
These older people don’t absorb the 
facts about your product as fast of 
as readily as did the salespeople 
you formerly had to train. 

2. The 1.Q. of present applicants 
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RUBBER 


whether real or synthetic . . . a word to conjure with — not dead — 


not dormant — but one of the most active factors in the defense 


program. 


Doubtful, are you? Then read 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


which in September carried 21% more space and 33.7% more gross 
in advertising than the September, 1941, issue and the largest sales 


of any regular issue since 1930—over 50% more display space than 


carried by any other publication in the field. 


This proves two things: first, that men who know rubber and the 
compounding and equipment problems that come with the use of 
more reclaim and synthetics have full confidence in the future of the 
industry; and second, that INDIA RUBBER WORLD is the accepted 
authority and the recognized medium for reaching this rubber field 


—so essential to the war effort. 


A post card will bring valuable market information regarding the 


rubber field today—together with circulation figures and space rates. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Established 1889 
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x In “om with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
‘ .largest and finest 
“@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 


its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt 
more ‘Night Club ‘ 
in the Afternoon’. 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
..the world’s largest, most 
modernly equipped. 


The 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
* 
1500 ROOMS * Singles $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 


Chicago's distinctive hotel. . moderate Wi 
rates..central location.. quiet rooms.. | 
| 


fe 


bring the kiddies ——no extra charge 


th 


fic 


CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH ty 
AT LASALLE | th 


HOTEL 


confronting you 
become a complete training program 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 


for retail selling jobs is lower. If 
you think that department stores are 
still getting applications from the 
college graduates who swarmed in 
for jobs in the 30's, you're wrong. 
The college graduates and those who 
are capable of rapidly absorbing 
specialized training have gone into 
war work. The salespeople you 
must train today require training 
material that is simpler, more in- 
teresting, more direct and easier to 
understand. 

3. Unless you are an exceptional 
manufacturer, you have been forced 
to make many changes in your prod- 
ucts during the past few months. 
Those changes may have improved 
your product, or they may have 
made it inferior. No matter what 
has been the result of the changes, 
you run the risk of losing the good 
will of your consumers unless the 
salespeople who sell your product 
know how to explain the changes 
to customers when they buy. Few 
customers will object to a substi- 
tution of one metal for another, or 
to the elimination of doo-dads from 
your product, if the salesperson ex- 
plains to them why and how the war 
effort is aided by the changes you 
have been forced to make. But if the 
salesperson doesn’t know, how can 
he explain ? 

Once you are aware of the serious- 


ness of the problem of turnover of 
retail sales personnel and how it af - 


cts you as a manufacturer, there are 


a number of steps you can take to meet 


at problem. Taken separately, these 


steps constitute a check list of opera- 
tions that you can add to your present 
training program to strengthen it suf 


OTTO K, EITEL re : , 
, Mong. Director , =<" 
. | —_— ‘ ° 
» ‘ne VOU. : 
to consi 
| done any training of retail salespeo- 
| ple in the past. 


iently to meet the new problems 
Taken together, they 


be considered if you have never 


These steps are complete enough to 


cover the department store situation, 
where you are likely to get more co- 


| 
BISMARCK | Operation when you introduce your 
training program. ‘ 4 
| they c: > ad: > ce { 
| 


At the same time 
ey can be adapted for use in other 
pes of retail outlets. Let's consider 
em one by one: 


WHAT MAGAZINE REACHES THE GREATEST 
NUMBER OF PROSPEROUS FARMS? 


Farm Journal 


2,600,000 


1. Prepare a basic training man- 
ual on your product or your ‘ine, 
This should be in the form cf a 
reference book, to be studied by 
the salesperson and frequently te- 
ferred to thereafter. Its effective. 
ness will, of course, depend upon 
the emphasis the buyer or the train- 
ing department puts upon its use. 
It will receive sufhcient attention, 
however, more than enough to repay 
the effort, time and money your 
company expended in its prepara- 
tion. You, of course, can increase 
the use of your manual if you follow 


it up properly. 


Tell All, and Clearly 


Such a manual should cover the 
general background of selling in the 
field in which you operate, with 
your own products as specific ex- 
amples. An excellent manual of 
this type has been prepared by the 
Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., maker 
of Matrix shoes for men. It dis- 
cusses such important general phases 
of shoe selling as the sizing up 
of the customer, fitting, style selec- 
tion, leathers and stepping up the 
average sale. Throughout the man- 
ual the specific selling points of the 
Matrix shoe are driven home by the 
use of Matrix as an example. 

2. Whenever an important change 
in your product is made, issue a 
bulletin, supplementary to the man- 
ual, explaining why the change has 
been made and how it should be 
presented to the customer. Addi- 
tions to your line are another reason 
for bulletins. Bulletins of this kind, 
issued at fairly frequent intervals, 
serve to make your training program 
a continuing one, rather than a 
one-time operation. 

3. Continuity is, of course, ex- 
tremely important, especially under 
the conditions of retail personnel 
turnover that we have already point- 
ed out 

Another way to achieve it 1s 
through the publication of a month- 
ly house organ edited for salespeo- 
ple, which should be sent direct 
to the homes of the retail sales- 
people who sell your product. The 
more “unselfish” you can make 4 
house organ of this kiid, the better 
it will be. Selling tips of a gen- 
eral nature, and ideas that have 
been used by salespeople selling sim- 
ilar merchandise in other stores, 
should make up 80% of your house 
organ. The rest can be used for 
specific selling information on yout 
own product. 

Above all, if you would be suc 
cessful with a house organ of this 
kind, avoid being ‘“‘preach-y.’ Even 
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grecn salespeople resent being talked 
down to. Use plenty of store names 
and names of salespeople in your 
publication and you will probably 
avoid this danger. 

4. If you can possibly afford it, 
prepare a short motion picture or 
“talking slide’’ illustrating the right 
way of selling your product con- 
trasted with the wrong way. This 
type of training is one that even 
the most stupid salesperson can ab- 
sorb, and the brighter ones will take 
it in with still better effect. Even 
if you have considered preparing a 
training movie before and have de- 
cided against it because of expense, 
consider it again now. That this 
is the best way to reach the new type 
of store personnel effectively is evi- 
denced by the fact that hundreds 
of stores have installed the equip- 
ment required for showing slides 
and movies. 


l'rain Demonstrators. Too 


5. Look at your packaging with 
the retail salesperson in mind. Does 
it give him, in one-two-three order, 
the information he needs to sell 
your product in competition with 
another that may be underselling 
you? If you can’t put this informa- 
tion on your package, put it on a 
tag attached to your product. 

6. Is yours a product that re- 
quires the use of traveling 
demonstrators? Make each of 
them a part of your training pro- 
gram. Your demonstrators, whether 
they spend three days or two 
weeks or a month in each store, 
should make training as important 
a part of their jobs as actually sell- 
ing your product to consumers. They 
should review your training material 
with the regular salespeople in the 
department, show them how to sell 
your product, make friends with 
them so that, through their personal 
influence, the salespeople will feel 
like working a little harder for you. 

7. Whether you use demonstrators 
or not, your salesmen calling on 
stores should supervise the operation 
of your training program. Now, 
when training is so very important 
and when selling is easier, is a 
good time to add training responsi- 
bility to your salesmen’s jobs. In 
most cases they will doubtless wel- 
come the opportunity it gives them 
to work more closely with their cus- 
tomers. 

‘our salesmen should show your 
€duational material to the training 
de; ttments of the stores that have 
training departments. They should, 
in all cases, go over it with the 
buyer. They should offer to hold 
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meetings of the salespeople, before 
the opening of the store in the 
morning, at which your training 
manual will be used as a text book 
and questions asked and answered. 
They should carry with them your 
movie or talking slide, and should 
arrange for a meeting at which it 
will be shown in each store they 
call upon. They should get for 
you the home addresses of the sales- 
people, so that your bulletins and 
house organ can be sent to the place 
where they are most likely to be 
read. 


Trade Paper Advertising 


8. Trade advertising deserves a 
place in any discussion of the train- 
ing of salespeople. Unfortunately, 
however, the regular publications 
reaching the department store field 
have very few readers among sales- 
people. This lack of interest in 
trade publications is especially evi- 
dent among the recent crop of new 
salespeople, who just haven't suf- 
ficient interest in their merchandise 
to go in pursuit of further infor- 
mation about any of the products. 
In general, therefore, trade papers 
cannot be counted upon to do a 
training job for you. 

On the other hand, there are in- 
stances where trade paper advertis- 
ing should definitely be included as 
a part of your total training pic- 
ture. 

The first of these instances is the 
special training manual that is in- 
cluded as a part of the magazine. It 
is definitely intended for the sales- 
person, and the buyer or the train- 
ing department should see to it that 
salespeople get copies of it. Men’s 
Wear, Women’s Wear, Underwear 
and Hosiery Review are among the 
publications that have produced 
training manuals covering specific 
lines of merchandise. These have 
proved valuable to retailers in train- 
ing their salespeople. 

The second such instance is the 
trade publication that is edited spe- 
cifically for retail salespeople. 
Talon, Celanese and many other 
advertisers have found these pub- 
lications important in telling their 
story direct to the salespeople who 
read them. 

The third instance involves di- 
recting your message to the buyer 
or merchandise manager who is the 
real reader of the trade publications, 
and telling him about your training 
program. Most buyers today, faced 
as they are with the problem of 
green personnel, are hungry for ma- 
terial that will help them with their 
training. 


CONVERT YOUR ADVERTISING 
to War-Time Needs! | 


rr DUST aesteoaeca een: : 
nega AO ERTISING 


“KNOW-HOW” 


AOVEETISING 


» reipera to 
we the wart 


| THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


| —are packed with actual examples 
of how manufacturers are tailoring 
their business paper advertising to 
| the war-time needs of their cus- 
| tomers and prospects. Here’s help- 
| ful suggestions on “What to Say” 
| to the keymen in 13 specific indus- 
trial fields: 


| [_] Design Engineers | 
C] Electrical Contractors | 
| [] Electrical Engineers 
| [Electronics Engineers | 
| () Construction Engineers 
[_] Power Engineers | 
| [-] Chemical Engineers 


_ [7] Mining Engineers (Coal, 
metal and non-metallic.) 


| [J Textile Manufacturers 
_ [] Food Processors 


| 

| 

| [] Metal Working Production | 
| Men 
| 

| 


_ (1) Aviation Engineers and 
Production Men 


| ( Plant Management and 
| Maintenance Men 


| FOR COPIES just check the indus- 


| try you are interested in—clip this 
ad to your letterhead—and mail to: 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING | 
COMPANY, INC. | 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


| 
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Pal Blades Break 750 Markets 


With Sampling & Advertising 


War times pulled this company out of private brands and enabled 


it to concentrate on goods bearing its own advertised name. 


AL BLADE CO., New York, 

manufacturer of Pal Blade 

razor blades, has successfully 

launched a new type of razor 
blade on the market and has found 
tested answers to two key questions: 
1. How does the public react to the 
sampling of so-called scarce articles 
and 2. Is this the correct time to 
switch from the manufacture of pri- 
vate brands to name brands? 

Pal Blades were introduced into a 
few select markets late in 1940, and 
are now being sold in over 750 mar- 
kets throughout the United States. The 
blades, based on a new production 
principle, are hollow-ground and 
leather-stropped similar to the old- 
fashioned barber's razor, yet are de- 
signed to fit the regular double and 
single edge safety razors. Fair trade 
prices are four for ten cents; ten for 
25 cents; 25 for 59 cents; and 50 for 
Si. 


Private Brands Relinquished 


Prior to the introduction of Pal 
Blades, the company was one of the 
largest manufacturers of private 
brands. Today its blade production 
is essentially for the company’s own 
Pal Blades. A Pal Blade executive 
points out that with the  reduc- 
tion of available steel, it was consid- 
ered ‘‘most important to maintain and 
increase production of the company’s 
own brand even at the cost of sacrific- 
ing the enormous private brand busi- 
ness.” In addition the company ex- 
plains, it has been relatively easy to 
convince many former distributors of 
private brands to accept Pal Blades, 
based on the company’s good reputa- 
tion for high quality blades. 

Sampling has been the number one 


factor in the promotion of Pal Blades. © 


In any city, Philadelphia, for’ exam- 
ple, which has proved to be a most suc- 
cessful major market, girls distribute 
samples on the streets before the local 
jobbers and retailers are solicited. In 
every case, the sampling girls, attrac- 
tive and well-dressed in gay uniforms, 
attempt to reach at least 25% of the 
city’s population. The girls are sta- 
tioned in the city hall area, at traffic 
points, at all large manufacturing 
plants, hotels, and in all point-of-sale 
places. 

Philadelphia's sampling was made 
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during the height of razor blade scare. 
Despite the possibility of shortages 
the company believed that the adver- 
tising value having these girls on the 


crews hit the city. In most instances, 
the retailer has had a visit from the 
girl, has spoken to her, has become 
familiar with the company name. and 
can be sold. This order is turned 
over to the jobber in whose territory 
the sale was made. 

Pal Blade salesmen make eflective 
use of point-of-sale displays and mate. 
rial. In addition to the original free 
display cards, they carry with them 
window strips, shelf strips, counter 
cards, display cards and containers for 
Pal Blade packages. 


HOLLOW GROUne 


HOLLOW GRouno 
ac LEATHER STROPPED 


we, "ft 
im»! 


, 
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Pal Blade sampling girls are accustomed to being greeted with a “Hi, Pal!” as they 


distribute free blades in new markets. 


The girls are used to introduce the blades, 


backed up by point-of-sale and window displays, plus consistent advertising. 


street more than compensated for the 
blades which were given out free but 
which were in no sense of the word 
wasted. The sampling girls were in- 
structed to use more care and were 
limited in their supplies. One girl 
was offered $10 for her samples by a 
passerby on the street, but was loyal 
enough to the company to refuse. 
These sampling girls are backed up 
by both the regional sales director and 
the selling crew. Contacts with local 
jobbers are arranged on any acceptable 
basis. Many jobbers stocked Pal 
Blades originally on a pay-when-sold 
basis. In addition to the customary 
drug and grocer jobbers, hook-ups 
have been arranged with tobacco, 
candy, paper, and hardware jobbers. 
Originally a small display card con- 
taining four packs of Pal Blades was 
given to the jobber to distribute to his 
customers. These were for use as ad- 
vertisements and to fill any orders that 
came in. But this plan was found 
to be unsuccessful for large quantities 
of the blades remained with the job- 
ber. Today these cards are distributed 
by the detail or missionary men. 
Immediately following the sam- 
pling girls, the Pal Blade selling 
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Simultaneous with the sampling and 
visits of the selling crews, advertising 
campaigns are started on a 13-weeks 
basis, twice weekly, in the sporting 
sections of the local newspapers. This 
campaign has been consistently main- 
tained. Today, local advertising is 
being backed up by national advertis- 
ing in Life and the Saturday Evening 
Post. Product and advertising identi- 
ty is maintained by the use of a small 
spot figure in all promotions. 

In Philadelphia the company has 
been using a five minute news broad- 
cast over Station WIP. During one 
period of the program, samples were 
offered and over 4,000 requests were 
received. 


Razor Blades and the War 


The war has not cast a black cloud 
over Pal Blade operations. The com- 
pany believes that the best slogan 
ever written for advertising was coined 
right in Washington with the order 
... ‘One blade per man per week.” 
Pal Blades has adapted this slogan for 
its own advertising usage with ‘If it’s 
a blade a week, use a better blade that 
lasts longer.” 

Raw materials have been curtailed, 
but are still adequate to meet normal 
over-the-counter sales of Pal Blades, 
especially with the elimination of a 
large part of the company’s private 
brand business. Main effect of the 
curtailment has been the delay in 
opening the New York and Chicago 
markets, but on the other hand, this 
same curtailment has resulted in the 
careful development of volume 
growth in markets already opened, 
and has prevented the company from 
spreading its efforts too thin. 

The war has produced a new major 
market for razor blades—the armed 
forces. This new market is reflected 
both at home, with special packages 
for soldiers and sailors, and at the 
post exchanges. 

Pal Blade has made special arrange- 
ments with the post exchanges, enab- 
ling them to sell ten-cent packages for 
a nickel and 25-cent packages for a 
dime. Post exchanges are sold either 
direct or by the jobber on a handling 
allowance. It is interesting to note 
that post exchanges at embarkation 
points report the largest sales. The 
boys are dubious about the blades they 
will get in Berlin and Tokyo, and so 
they stock up. 

Pal Blade has made a special drive 
for this market with gift packages for 
soldiers and sailors which come 
wrapped for mailing. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. will 
begin a campaign (through Cecil & Pres- 
brey, N. Y.) this Fall for Fairchild Air- 
craft Engines, Duramold Aviation in busi- 
Ness papers and magazines. 
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ADVERTISING 


WELCOME WAGON ADVERTISING 
IS AS | | a AS “PEOPLE” 


—for it’s built on friendly, cordial human contacts 
between gracious Welcome Wagon Hostesses and the 
hundreds of thousands of Newly Married Homemakers, 
Mothers of New Babes, and Newcomers to their com- 


munities into whose homes Welcome Wagon Hostesses call. 


¢ When Welcome Wagon Hostesses carry the message of 
your product or your service into these homes they in- 


dividualize that message in cordial human terms— 


AND THE PROSPECT TALKS BACh 


She asks questions which are answered. She 


may state objections which are explained away. 


EFFECTIVE SELLING? 


Za —and that’s why current surveys show Wel- 
come Wagon Hostesses create active consumer 
preference resulting in continuing sales day after day to 


60%, 70%, and even 80% of all housewives called on. 


Write for Booklet which explains how this 


tremendous advertising force can work for you 


¥ 


THE WELCOME WAGON, SERVICE COMPANY 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY * — STERICK BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


A story that was going the rounds 
in the recent silly season appealed to 


my juvenile mind. It concerned a 
young man who had passed his Army 
physical with flying colors, and was 


SEVEN TIMES 
ITS QUOTA 


On July 16, practically all of 
the advertising space in the 
Worcester Telegram and Eve- 
ning Gazette was devoted to 
the sale of U. S. War Bonds. 
Merchants, manufacturers and 
The Telegram-Gazette | itself 
combined in a supreme test 
of the power of Telegram- 
Gazette advertising. 


On July 17, American Heroes Day, Worcester met its) 
official quota of War Bond sales ($200,000) in the = 
first hour of selling. War Bond and Stamp sales for 
the day reached $1,413,200 — SEVEN T 


= ges 


turned over to a_ psychiatrist, who 
said: “Now, we'd like to find out 
about your background and how your 
mind works.” 


The candidate said he felt his back- 


July 17 WORCESTER bought 
(413,200 worth of ea 


ERs 


IMES the | 


War orders have sent Worcester’s buying power to new highs. In 1941, 


according to U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures, Worcester’s retail sales were 
49 per cent higher than in peacetime 1938. This rich — and responsive — 
market is covered by The Telegram-Gazette alone. Circulation more than 
138,000 daily. Population: Worcester 193,694. City and Retail Zone 440,770. 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


ground was o.k. ‘“‘However,”’ he . ded 

as an afterthought, “maybe I ought to 

tell you that my mother was scared by 

a jook-box that broke down, and J’m 

not exactly, not exactly, not exactly 

not exactly, not exactly. . .” s 
* * * 

Among copywriters’ pet phrases 
which a hard-bitten public automati- 
cally writes off as meaningless trade. 
puffery is that hardy perennial: ‘Bet. 
ter than ever.” : 

* % * 

A donor to the blood-bank is asked 
to give till it spurts. 
* x & 

“F. O. B. Detroit” is a radio pro- 
gram that carries to the armed forces 
of the United Nations and to the 
world at large the assurance that the 
men at home are supporting them. 
Conceived and produced by WJR, it 
is broadcast each Saturday by 96 CBS 
stations, and is short-waved overseas. 
Leaders of industry and labor take to 
the air to tell what the men on the 
mammoth assembly-lines are doing to 
keep production on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis. A sound contribution radio- 
wise to the nation’s war-effort. 

> 

General Rommel believes he has an- 
swers in his Panzers. 

- = @ 

With alcohol priorized for muni- 
tions, it’s hard for a fellow to keep 
his gin up. 

* of * 

In an opening commercial not long 
ago, Hugh James said: “Ask your lo- 
cal Sunoco dealer to show you the 
clear, golden color of Sunoco motor- 
oil.” I wondered what Russell Poet, my 
“local Sunoco dealer,’ would think if 
I should say: ‘Russ, kindly show me 
the clear, golden color of Sunoco 
motor-oil.”’ 

* * * 

Dr. I. Q. may be a “mental bank- 
er,” but he is no mental giant when 
it comes to orthoepy, or the art of pro- 
nunciation. He clearly called it, not 
once but twice: “‘Lithiograph.” Are 
you tuned-in, Einson-Freeman ? 

- << s 

NIT—"Seen Multum lately?’ 

WIT—"Yeah. In Parvo.” 

* * * 

The occupational questionnaire for 
men of 45 and up lists ““Forger.” A 
fellow who answered “yes” to that 
category might wind up in the clink, 
don’t you think? 

oo 

Herb Dickson, in the baking busi- 
ness down Charleston way, offers 4 
sibilant slogan: ‘September sales 
should soar . . . school starts.’ He 
thinks Atlanta’s S.S.S. crowd might 
use it for a double dose. 

oe 


John Mock, s.m. of The !urner 
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el onal wile — am Wad 


Brass Works, Sycamore, IIl., tells me 
that Torchy Turner is taking over 
Turney Topics for the duration. Who 
is Torchy Turner? He’s an animated 
blow-torch with a hot line. 
x * * 
| remember Sophie Tucker in her 
hey-hey day. 
* oe 
How much better off is a business 
office that makes “rules” about women 
smoking? Deny them the right to 
smoke at their desks and they will 
disappear for what seems like days, 
into the comparatively free atmosphere 
of the so-called Powder Room. 
x ok * 
“Public Relations” 
in white tie and tails. 
Speaking of titles, Quincy Emery 
is exec. sec. of “The Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth Calendar Critics Alumni 
Universal Mutually Benevolent Peri- 
patetic and Protective Association.” 
Arthur V. Howland is “International 
Dictator.” 


is press-agentry 


* * * 


In spite of Leon Henderson’s best 
efforts, the plaster is falling off many 
a “ceiling.” 

x * * 

“I Live on Cheesecake’” was an 
amusing article by Russ Young in the 
Cheesecake Blues issue of Free-Lance 
Photography. It’s too long to quote 
here, but you can get a copy from 
the Free-Lance Photographers’ Guild, 
219 East 44th Street, New York. 

. ¢ & 

We never print puns, but you might 
like the story about the septuagenari- 
ans who applied for a marriage-li- 
cense. Questioned as to why people 
of their ages wanted to marry, they 
said they “wanted an heir.’’ The clerk 
smiled and said: “You are both heir- 
minded but, I fear, not heir-condi- 
tioned.” 

a 

Those of you who are not too 
snooty to have gone to Atlantic City 
now and then would hardly recognize 
the World’s Playground now. One 
by one, the beachfront hotels have 
been taken over by the Army. Whole 
platoons drill in the streets, stand in 
the Libyan heat of a frying sun for 
two hours at a lick. 

On the whole, the lads are dead- 
pan. It isn’t funny being turned out 
at five in the morning for roll-call. 
Some of the awkward squad look as 
though they may have just arrived 
trom the farm. A corporal takes one 
of them by the arm, marches with 
him, hanting: “Left... left... left, 
tight, left.” It’s amazing to notice the 
imprcvement, however, that even a 
half-hour of marching and about-fac- 
ing brings. A spectator gets the feel 
ing ‘nat we are whipping men into 
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shape as fast as human flesh can take 
it. Not a bad idea, either, when you 
look at the international scoreboard. 
i 

The crusading spirit is on in Pleas- 
antville, New York. First, the Read- 
er's Digest takes a poke at smoking 
(via Gene Tunney). Then, it attacks 
cigarette copy for its peccadilloes. Lat- 
est diatribe is aimed at radio commer- 
cials which violate every tenet of com- 
mon sense. You are invited to join 
the Plug-Shrinkers, dedicated to a con- 


tinuous crusade against offending 
commercials. Sounds like a large 
order. 


Dick Milton, of Filtrol Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, recalls some other 
classics which Falstaff Openshaw 
might include in his repertory: ‘How 
Can She Sleep in the Bed, When So 
Much of Her is on the Bureau?” and 
“We Feed the Baby Garlic So We 
Can Find Him After Dark.’’ That 
was vaudeville in the good old days. 

* of * 

Never saw sO many pregnant 

women around. The second front? 
*_ 

Stopper by the Philadelphia Bulle. 

tin: “What do editors learn in jail?” 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 


600,000 more people com- 


ing to Detroit. Anything 
that can roll on wheels is 
carrying ’em here by the 
truck-load. Population grows 
like Jack’s beanstalk .. . and 
this market keeps. getting 
bigger and bigger. 


Today Detroit is the 
world’s fastest growing, most 
generous spending, most im- 
portant and productive mar- 
ket for merchandise in the 
world today. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Natl. Representatives 


If you’re going to spend 
any money for advertising, 
Detroit is the best place in 
which to spend it, beyond 
doubt. 


And The Detroit Free 
Press, as the only morning 
newspaper in a town of over 
two million, circulating (in 
August) to 373,482 fami- 
lies every day, offers effec- 
tive, low cost sales making 
opportunity for your adver- 
tising. 
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Talking Turkey 


Civilian goods manufacturers who are worried about the 
effects of the Government's concentration plan for pro- 
duction, received a tip from the recent WPB bicycle order 
on how trade-marks and trade names will be handled under 
the new set-up. Formerly 12 firms manufactured bicycles; 
under the order, two companies, the Westfield Mfg. Co., 
and the Huffman Mfg. Co., have been given the job of 
turning out all U. S. bicycles. Together they may produce 
a total of 10,000 cycles a month, 20% of the July and 
August rate of production of all 12 firms. The two com- 
panies are not permitted to use names or trade-marks on 
the bicycles, except that the Westfield firm is allowed to 
use the letter ‘““W’’ next to the serial number, and the 
Huffman Co., the letter ‘‘H”. . . . John A. Hurley, chiet 
of the WPB consumers durable goods branch has an- 
nounced that he is determined that no firm left in a busi- 
ness from which others are excluded shall ‘be permitted 
to spread its name over the land or in foreign countries.’ 
Nothing in the bicycle action will prevent or specifically 
authorize the firms which are eliminated from the bicycle 
business from continuing advertising to keep trade names 
alive. 

Another significant explanation out of Washington is 
Interpretation No. 1 of the toiletries and cosmetics order 
(L-171) which emphasizes that the word “product” refers 
to classes of toiletries and cosmetics rather than to in- 
dividual varieties coming within the classes. Thus cleansing 
cream is a product and any person making two or three 
varieties of cleansing cream is still making only one prod- 
uct for the purpose of the order. Similarly, “tooth cleanser’ 
is a single product, regardless of whether or not a company 
produces a powder, a paste, and a liquid tooth cleanser. 

In determining permitted production of tooth cleansers, 
the total of all three types or brands during 1941 deter- 
mines the company’s production quota. Under this interpre- 
tation of the word “product”, a company may from time 
to time make changes in the varieties of its line as long 
as its production and sales remain within the limitation 
of the order. 

Continental Can Co. has launched an advertising campaign 
to announce that it is ready to do more war work, and desires 


to work with any industry as a prime or sub-contractor of 
sheet metal work, stampings and sub-assemblies. 


Public Service 

Servel, Inc., joins the fighters in the front lines of the 
home front with its ‘Nutrition in Industry” program. The 
nutritional project for war workers, designed to cooperate 
with the newly announced government drive for man- 
power conservation through industrial nutrition, is being 
launched through the gas utility companies. 

The program, a form of good will builder and institu- 
tional advertising, represents the determined efforts of 
Servel to maintain contact with and to assist its main dis- 
tribution outlets, the gas utilities, at a time when the 
company has nothing to sell. 

Complete educational and promotional material for the 
“nutrition in industry” program which Servel is distributing 
to gas companies includes: 1. A presentation portfolio 
outlining the program; 2. A plant manager's folio prepared 
for local war industries interested in the nutrition program; 
3. ““Vita-Min-Go” a game designed to maintain the work- 
er's enthusiasm and interest in correct nutrition; 4. Striking 
four-color posters and other visual material for use in 
plant cafeterias and nearby restaurants. In addition to the 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


other types of promotion, magazine, newspaper and trade 
paper advertising is being used to spread the program to 
war workers and plant managers. 


Sikes Co., Inc., business chair manufacturers, are introduc. 
} 4 « ” . . . 

ing “Velveturn,” an all-wood swivel chair. Until now, swivel 
mechanisms have always been made of metal. 


The Number One Selling Job 


Industry is cooperating with the Government in the 
biggest selling job today—the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps: An army of some 1,400 campaign workers was 
organized at the B. F. Goodrich Co. by the labor-manage. 
ment War Bond drive committee to carry the message of 
War Savings Bonds to every employe and to enlist their 
cooperation in the drive . . . millions of glass milk bottles 
throughout the nation are joining the fight to down the 
Axis. Inscribed on the side of the bottle in full color is 
the slogan “Buy War Bonds’, with the famed Treasury 
Department's red bull’s eye and the admonition “Every- 
body—Every Pay Day—10%". . . . John Labett, London, 
Ont., has found a new way in which salesmen can use 
their training and experience in selling, and at the same 
time make an important contribution to the war effort. 
The entire sales staff of this company is now devoting one 
week in every month to the sale of War Savings Stamps. 
Each salesman has the job of contacting 75 storekeepers 
in his territory and selling them on handling the Stamps. 


The American Bakers Association has announced that the 
baking industry reduced the mileage of its route sales trucks 
28% in July as compared with the same month last year, 
despite an increase of almost 11% in volume of business 


handled. 


Salvage Campaigns 


Companies with raw material problems are attacking 
them with novel salvage campaigns. Leading phonograph 
record makers with restricted supplies of Indian shellac 
available, are buying back old records from the public for 
a small sum and recovering the shellac for re-use . . . golf 
ball manufacturers are urging golfers to sell their old golf 
balls . . . girdle manufacturers are asking the women to 
part with worn-out garments. Paint and paint brush com- 
panies are campaigning to retrieve old paint brushes. The 
bristles can be reclaimed and made into new brushes. 


One man’s meat shortage is another’s marketing opportunity. 
Loma Linda Food Co., maker of “vegemeats,” of soy beans, 
grains, nuts, increases advertising, reports big sales gains when 
its products are stocked in the canned meat sections of stores. 


Salesmen Enter the Factory 


Footwear division of United States Rubber Co., is train- 
ing salesmen for supervisory jobs in factory war produc- 
tion for the duration. Explains Gregg Ward, branch sales 
manager, “We want to keep our salesmen within our or- 
ganization so that when the war ends they can return to 
active selling. A factory training school -in our Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., plant enables them to play an important part 
in vital war production now and also get increased knowl- 
edge so they can serve customers better in post-war days.” 
The eight-week training course combines class room study 
with several hours of active work each day in the factory. 
Attendance at regular foremen’s and superintendents’ meet- 
ings, individual personal conferences and written ‘ef rts 
on factory assignments are part of the course. 
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WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT— 
WRITING THE COPY OR SELECTING THE MEDIA? 


The Answer is—BOTH! 


HERE is no competition between copy Circulations.To buy advertising without this in- 

writing and media selection. The best in formation would be like an attorney attempting 
both activities is indispensable to successful to practice his profession without a law library. 
advertising. Obviously the same degree of care 
used in producing a sales message should be 
employed in selecting the means to get that 
message before the right people. Guesswork, 
opinions and unverified claims have no place 
in media selection any more than careless 
phraseology and loose state- 
ments havein advertising copy. 


This business paper is a member of the 
Bureau. Our A.B.C. reports tell how much cir- 
culation we have, how it was obtained, where 
it goes, an industrial or occupational analysis 
of subscribers, how much readers pay, the 
percentage of renewals and other facts that 
buyers need in order to select 


one enn cent emesane the media best adapted to their 
Facts, decided by advertis- TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE requirements. Thisinformation 


ers as essential in evaluating Paid subscriptions and renewals, as is verified by thorough audits of 
ae ; defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate : has! es | 
the advertising worth of media a reader audience that has responded our circulation records, made 


and in applying media to mar- to a publication’s editorial appeal. annually by A.B.C. auditors. 
¢ With the interests of readers thus r si 


kets, are supplied in the reports identified, it becomes possible to Advertising in this paper re- 


issued by the Audit Bureau of reach epecialined groups effectively ceives audited distribution. 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


Salt Management 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


A. B. C.= AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS = FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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AS YOU WERE €Q wis Hart Schatiner & Marx 


“Wipe that smile off your face, Jeep!” 


THIS 1S NUMBER ONE in the series of the adventures of Private Jonathan Jeep. 
‘We aim to bring you Jonathan and his shenanigans in this space every other week from 
now on...and we hope you're going to like him. Sincerely, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


1942, Hart Schofiner 
& Marx, Chicago 


Today’s smiles build tomorrow’s good will, reasons Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx “Sells” 
Civilian Clothes to Men in Khaki 


Crazy? No, just foresighted. For some day the uniforms will be 


put aside for civvies. Then the advertising which H. S. & M. is 


running in Army camp newspapers will pay big dividends. 


ART, SCHAFFNER & 

MARX is introducing a new 

comic character, Private Jon- 

athan Jeep, to give smiles and 
cheer to the boys in army camps. Pri- 
vate Jeep is destined to be a man of 
adventure. Cartoons featuring his 
joys and troubles are now running— 
they started September 1—in 40 cam 
papers, which means all of them. 
Currently, H. S. & M. figures that 
these camp publications have a com- 
bined tt: Bn of approximately 1,- 
372,000 men. 

“It is very plain,” said E. R. Rich- 
er. oF 1 in charge of ad- 
vertising, “that we have nothing to 
sell the boys. Their clothes are bought 
for them by Uncle Sam. But, in spite 
of that, H. S. & M. plans to purchase 
the advertising space for the duration 
running a cartoon every other week. 

“We look upon the program as a 
form of insurance. The company has 
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been advertising regularly for 45 years 
and wants to keep its name and its 
trademark fresh in the minds of the 
young men of the nation even though 
temporarily they may not be custom- 
ers. Briefly, we don’t want to be for- 
gotten. When peace returns and the 
boys return to private life we want 
them to remember us.” 

To the men who stay at home, H. 
S. & M. will continue an energetic 
advertising campaign, mostly in color, 
full pages, in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Life and Esquire. This, too, 
will have a military theme. The pro- 
motion centers around the thought 
that “Johnny's a three-suit guy now.” 
The idea is that the soldier, issued 
three suits, uses approximately 200 
pounds of wool a year or the wool 
that comes from the backs of 26 sheep. 

As a civilian, Johnny used to get 
along with an average of nine-tenths 
of one suit a year, the story goes, or 


the wool from only two sheep. And 
so Johnny, in the war, becomes the 


world’s best dressed man. Because 
Johnny must have the best there’!! be 
less prime wool for the rest of us. So 
H. S. & M. tells us that if we are to 
get really fine materials we must buy 
from a house with a long-established 
good reputation. 

Meaning, of course, Hart, Schatiner 
& Marx. 

Salesmen, working with dealers, 
carry a portfolio built around military 
themes and these carry such messages 
as: 

“Victory and ultimate success in the 
war, and in business too, will go to 
those who make definite plans, even if 
those plans have to be changed to fit 
new situations as they develop. 

“Our job is planned to sustain our 
name and trademark in the minds of 
the public so that no matter what hap- 
pens, after this is all over, our Trump- 
eter (the H. S. & M. trademark) 
won't be forgotten, and the consumer 
will be as conscious of this label and 
this name, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, as 
ever. 


Advertising Frills Out 


In its promotion aimed at dealers 
H. S. & M. says: 

‘No matter what happens you 
should continue to do a consistent job 
in your bread-and-butter medium, the 
newspapers, just as we are planning 
to do a consistent and impressive job 
in our base medium, the national 
magazines. But you should plan now 
on cutting down on frills, such as 
program advertising, etc. We, our- 
selves, are not urging you to use as 
much direct mail as we have in the 
past.” 

One booklet, however, is available. 
With timeliness it is entitled, “How 
to Make Your Clothes Last Longer.” 
The point is made that it is not a style 
book at all in the former sense of the 
word. It is filled with factual infor- 
mation. It can be mailed for a penny. 
It costs the dealer $32.50 a thousand, 
including imprinting and envelopes. 

Three form letters are available to 
the dealers. These have been built 
with priorities in mind and tie in with 
the general national theme. Notice 1s 
given to the dealers that, with things 
changing so fast, it is inadvisable to 
try to work out an entire year's pfo- 
gram as was done formerly. This year 
the copy for use in the newspapers 
will go out monthly. 

Carrying on with this thought 4 
new four-page bulletin will go out to 
all dealer salesmen on the 15th of 
each month under the title, “forse 
Sense.” This will carry up-to-the-min- 
ute information on what is new in 
the clothing industry. 
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BECOMES A “MUST” 


FOR ALL COMPANIES 
WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 


Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 
art work and photography—and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 


FACTS 


MATRIX SERVICES 


- Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 

. Casco Fashion Advertising 

. Century Department Store Mat Service 
. Century Furniture Mat Service 

Dairy Advertising Mat Service 

- Drug Advertising Service 

- Hardware Advertising Service 

. Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 
. Food Advertising Mat Service 

. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service 
- Jewelry Advertising Mat Service 

. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service 

. Men’s Advertising Mat Service 

. Newspaper Advertising Service 

. Personalized Bank Advertising Service 
. Public Utility Advertising Service 

- Sterling Shoe Mat Service 

. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service 


CONDO ProOn- 
owon our an = 
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Furniture Manufacturer 
Hotel Bulletin 


IDEA SERVICES 


- Bank Ad-Views 

- Food Ad-Views 

. Furniture Ad-Ideas 

- Modern Display 

- National Ad-Views 

. Public Utility Ad-Views 

- Radio Review 

- Retail Ad-News 

. Retail Review 

. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping 


service covering every line of business that adver- 
tises in newspapers. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 


Retail Management 
Shoe Manufacturer 


CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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America’s Greatest Weekly Néwspaper) 


PROVES 


ITS 


SELLING POWER 


IN THE 
SMALL TOWN MARKET 


ANIMATE YOUR STATISTICS 


The Pictographs designed by the Chartmakers, Inc., and 
featured in Sales Management show how effective 
statistics become when treated pictorially. The huge 
popularity of the S. M. Pictographs is proof that statistics 
treated graphically by the Chartmakers, Inc. capture new 
life and hold the casual reader's attention. Get that same 
reader acceptance for your charts by calling PL 8-0450. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. % 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. Tt Me 
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MANUFACTURER 
DESIRES TO 
PURCHASE NEW 
PRODUCT OR FIRM 
WITH GOOD PRODUCT 


One of our clients, a mid- 
wesi manufacturer, AAA] 
rating, desires to purchase 
patented inventions of out- 
standing products, or small 
company having products 
with unusual post-war fu- 
ture. Must have good sales 
possibilities for a wide 
market. Cash. Not inter- 
ested in foundries, job or 
parts shops, etc. Write — 


CARTER, JONES AND TAYLOR 
Advertising Agency 


ASSOCIATES BLDG. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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10 PRINTZESS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. PRESHRUNK FABRICS, in- 
dividually treated for luster 
and lasting beauty. 


2. STANDARD SIZES insure 


perfect fit. 


3. SHAPE-RETAINING CANVAS 
in the front, back and sleeves. 


4.TAPING at all points of 
strain to avoid stretching. 


5. CAREFUL PRESSING during 
manufacture to preserve fit. 


6. FRONT AND FACING held 
together with invisible stitch 
—prevents rolling. 


7. LINING SEAMS serged to 
prevent ravelling. 


8. HAND TAILORING used 
thruout inside of garment. 


9. EXTRA OUTLETS—generous 
1” sleeve hems and 2” coat bot- 
tom hems for adjustments. 


10. FREQUENT EXAMINATION 
during manufacture to insure 
perfection in every detail. 


There.are many other superiorities. 
There is no substitute for quality. 


Sold To 


Address 


Sold by No. Date 
Mailing List Record. Fill out and detach. 


Every purchaser of a P-B garment reads this tag, returns the stub and, 
later, receives a copy of “How to Keep Your Fashions Fit.” 


Sellers’ Market? Then We Push 


‘Harder, Says Printz-Biederman 


Early this year the 49-year-old 
Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland 
manufacturers of “‘Printzess’ coats and 
suits, began to plan its way through 
a labyrinth of war hazards. Threat- 
ened gas and tire shortages were most 
serious because 95% of the company’s 
product is sold on the road. 

A sellers’ market did not deter 
either plans or sales effort. Printz- 
Biederman believes that women’s 
clothes must always be sold. Instead, 
they advanced the selling season from 
June 1 to March 10 and completed 
territorial tours by July 4 instead of 
the normal August 15, with the re- 
sult that the trade knew early what 
it could expect from Printz. 

In line with the Government's sug- 
gestion, the number of Fall styles was 
reduced to 45 from the usual 80 to 
100. Extremely individual, high styles 
were eliminated. 

Because of the success of the 1942 
Spring slogan, ‘Buy Fashions that 
Live in Fabrics that Last,” that re- 
mained the headliner for the Fall cam 
paign. Dealers were enthusiastic abou. 
the decision because the slogan wa 
so well keyed to the times and carrie. 
the tradition of ‘‘Printzess’’ clothes. 

Each coat or suit manufactured b, 
Printz-Biederman carries a tag giving 
ten points of standard fine tailoring 
When the sales clerk returns the stub 
from this tag with the name and ad- 
dress of the purchaser filled in, the 
customer receives a copy of ‘How to 
Keep Your Fashions Fit” from Car- 
olyn Pearce of the style service dept. 


at the home plant, and a follow-up 
announcement letter of new styles 
when the next season rolls around. 

The folder, “How to Keep Yout 
Fashions Fit,” recognizing that people 
are busy, recommends easy ways to 
care for clothes. Pressing by breeze, 
which means hanging on a hanger be- 
fore an open window, is the first and 
simplest. Not sitting on coats in heat- 
ed rooms, sewing loose buttons and 
ripped seams early, daily brushing 
and, at the season’s end, the cleaner 
for safe storage, are the others. 

“Printzess’”” garments emphasize 
long wear, utility . . . in ‘fashions that 
live.”” Dress clothes are recommended 
as an economy to save hard wear on 
workaday costumes. It’s good ward- 
robe sense to have more than one kind 
of outfit. All wearing apparel needs 
rest periods. 

Sales clerks are given a shot in the 
arm in a folder titled “Keep ‘Em 
Buying.” Its theme is the difference 
in wartime selling which must ‘be 
prepared” to meet the careful selec- 
tion of customers who have an eye on 
the future and who are looking for 
fashions that stand up to the rigors of 
their wartime duties. 

A folder placed in the ready-to- 
wear departments titled “Better Coat 
Buy-ology” helps customers choose 
wisely so that costly replacements will 
not be necessary later. They are told 
how to test materials for resilience and 
to avoid those so loosely woven they 
are inclined to snag and become unt 


sightly. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Octoher 10 issue 

of SALES MANAGEMENT will 

map current income distribution 
and population shifts...as 

The MUST Base for Mid-War and Post-War Planning 


The Japs sowed their bombs on Pearl Harbor and at once line of an interim supplement to the SALES MANAGE- 
there sprang up in the selling field a crop of DEAD END MENT Survey of Buying Power . . . a blueprint of the 
signs. “Business as usual” was stopped cold... out for market base for mid-war and post-war planning ar 


the duration. 


October 10 will be one of the most significant issues in our 
history ... a pioneer restoration—in many instances re- 
location—of the marketing landmarks obliterated in the 


Yes, even for those companies that could still sell civilian 
Ip markets. As months went by and the country found its 


es war footing, old reliable market indexes showed a tendency attack on Pearl Harbor. Through original and exclusive 

mr to add ed the WESRE SHSWTED, 5 become pind gi estimates of our $105,456,814,000 Effective Buying Income, 

le pl me ul of kindergarten doodles. Millions oS through Pictographs, Comments, Suggestions and Articles 

to — leaving their jobs and —- Uncle Sam's payroll. on Post-War Planning, the editors will picture recent 

e Other millions, many with their families, were eee changes in the 193 major retail trading areas of the nation, . 
- ing crazily from peacetime to wartime jobs, moving from and within the municipal boundaries of 115 cities ... 

¥ id to city, from one city to another, from East to together with a correlative picture of current population 

est and West to East. White collar workers began to trends in 299 cities. 
grouse about mounting taxes and smaller salaries, while 


men in overalls grinned and pocketed wads of good folding 

1g dough... . Truly a wartime publishing achievement. You probably 
will go further and hail it as one of the most helpful 
editorial jobs turned out since December 7. 


7 Never in our history have we received so many inquiries 
at for data on income and population—for up-to-the-minute 
ad information that can be applied as a yardstick to this mad 
‘n mix-up of money and men. Some of the inquirers want 
d.- the information as a base for today’s sales planning, so NEWSPAPERS 7 MAGAZINES os RADIO 
id they can know where to intensify sales efforts in 1943. STATIONS © ADVERTISING AGENCIES e 
ds Others want it to use as a periscope on post-war markets. PRODUCT MATERIALS MANUFACTURERS 

“It is none too early,” writes an officer of one of our best 
he known companies, “to start thought and action in this di- If you have a good story on market coverage (in 
| rection.” “We’re surveying for the relocation of plants 1943 or °45), service, new product materials, etc 

. 9 * . Ss, 9 

ce and branch offices as well as trying to a the Poten- that dovetails with current marketing interests 
be tials for new products we will bring out,” explains an and planning, be sure to tell it in October 10 
C- executive of one of the country’s three largest metal com- SALES MANAGEMENT Frame your picture in 

anies. ‘ 2 faa a ciebdeccacias ; P 
on = the October 10 SALES MANAGEMENT perspective. 
or 
of Here, shaping up in this clamor for direction, was the out- 
0- 
yat 
se 
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Id 
nd 
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i 38 6 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YOR K, N. Y. 
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W orld-Herald Plan Gives 


Nebraska “Scrap” Record 


Many media are doing things to help 
win the war, but few can show a program 
as thorough and results as outstanding as 
can the Omaha World-Herald in its Ne- 
braska ‘‘Scrap’’ Plan. 

This plan, conceived and developed by 
Henry Doorly, publisher of the World- 
Herald, helped Nebraskans to salvage 134,- 
896,037 pounds of scrap metal and rubber 
for war industries in just three weeks. 
The average was 102.52 Ibs. per capita for 
the 1,315,834 people in the state. 


Henry Doorly, 
World-Herald pub- 
lisher, sponsored a 
salvage campaign. 


The World-Herald points out that ‘no 
state has done so well by a third, in all 
the months since Pearl Harbor,” as this 
agricultural state did in three weeks. 

Like a lot of other people, Mr. Doorly 
was concerned over the back, emphasized 
by WPB, that arms production was slowing 
down because of the dwindling supplies of 
scrap metal. Even in peacetime, scrap plays 
an important part in keeping the steel mills 
going. It is particularly vital now. 

Mr. Doorly learned of the national ad- 
vertising campaign, planned to solve this 
problem. This $1,500,000 program was 
launched in July, in newspapers, magazines, 
radio, farm papers and business papers. 

But he believed that advertising alone 
would not do the job. The people must 
be “galvanized into action’ by consistent 
and effective appeals to their patriotism. 

Nebraska has 93 counties. Each county 
has a salvage chairman. The work of all 
the county chairmen is supervised by a 
state executive. The same organization is 
the rule in other states. 

On July 12 the World-Herald announced 
a three-week statewide salvage collection 
contest, with a total of $2,000 in prizes. 
The county with the best collection, per 
capita, was to receive $1,000, and the 
second county $500. The firm collecting 


Media & Agency News 


the largest amount was to get $300, the 
individual $150, the junior organization 
$50. For the county prizes, county sal- 
vage committees were to mame a charity 
or public purpose to which the prize, if 
won, was to go. Other firms and in- 
dividuals offered awards in their own com- 
munities. 

The contest period was from July 19 to 
August 8. For Nebraska, this time was 
not favorable. Many farmers were har- 
vesting. The World-Telegram reported 
millions of additional pounds of scrap 
which the farmers were then too busy to 
turn in. The scrap “harvest” is expected 
to go on for weeks. 

Newspapers and radio stations through- 
out the state cooperated in publicizing the 


lan. 

' The World-Herald handled the contest 
entirely as an editorial project. No paid 
advertising mentioning it was accepted. 
The newspaper itself ran a total of 80 
columns of display advertising on the con- 
test in the three-week period, including 
eight full-page ads. But in the same period 
it carried 349 columns of news and pic- 
tures about the program. Human interest 
stories, such as women ‘forgetting wash- 
day for scrap collection,’ were featured. 

The opening ad was headed: “America’s 
War Plants Must Have Scrap—Will You 
Help?” Prizes and rules of the contest 
were listed. All the ads featured “Scrap 
Scout’’ badges for boys and girls who give 
or sell 25 lbs. or more of scrap to a cal- 
lection station. Contest slogan was ‘‘Ne- 
braska’s Scrap Can Lick the Jap.” 

County collection results were given each 
day to World-Herald correspondents. These 
were telegraphed to the newspaper and 
published daily. 

Interest mounted and spread to various 
organizations. Chambers of commerce, 
luncheon and civic clubs, banks and busi- 
ness firms offered prizes in many coun- 
ties. Church women’s auxiliaries, Parent- 
Teacher associations, women’s patriotic or- 
ganizations set to work collecting. Young- 
sters tramped and toted in 100-degree heat. 

Attics and basements, backyards and al- 
leys yielded junk that had become useful. 
Ancient cannon, abandoned bridges, useless 
town water towers were turned in. A steel 
tractor, stalled for 30 years in the Platte 
river, suddenly went to war. 

Among the more prominent participants 
were W. M. Jeffers, president of the Union 
Pacific, and Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington. 

Some farmers hauled metal scrap 15 
miles and received $10 a ton for it. Some 
businessmen went out into the country to 


WHAT MAGAZINE COVERS THE RURAL MARKET 
MOST COMPLETELY, EFFECTIVELY, ECONOMICALLY? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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load and bring the farmers’ scrap to town, 


Airplanes “bombed” farm areas with 
the scrap appeal and made observation 
tours to locate scrap piles. Omaha bysj. 
ness firms loaned as many as 100 trucks q 
day to the collection job. 

Governor Dwight Griswold issued 
proclamation declaring Friday, August 7 
Harvest Festival Day and Saturday, Ay. 
gust 8, Farm Scrap Holiday. On tive for. 
mer day, “everyone will cover every inch 
of home, attic, basement, yard and bysi. 
ness place to gather scrap not previously 
delivered.” On the latter, “every farmer 
will turn from his field work and devote 
himself to collecting and taking to the 
nearest town, the scrap metal our soldiers 
must have.” 

Results varied widely among the 93 
counties. Grant county, the winner (pop. 
1,327) turned in 846,559 pounds, or 
637.95 per capita. Douglas county (pop. 
247,562), in which Omaha is situated, 
was slightly above average with 103.12, 
Thirty-three counties were above the aver. 
age and six did from three to six times 
as well as the state as a whole. 

In all his 39 years with the World. 
Herald, Henry Doorly has found nothing 
that had so great an appeal to the people. 
He believes that newspapers throughout 
the United States and Canada can get their 
people to do similar scrap-collecting jobs 
—and just as well, too. 

Early in July, when the Nebraska plan 
was first developed, Mr. Doorly wrote to 
newspaper publishers in many cities urg. 
ing them to join with the World-Herald 
in this program. None responded. 

On August 19, with the Nebraska results 
in hand, he wrote to them again. Nebras- 
kans, he said, had developed through the 
program ‘‘a keen realization of the national 
need for scrap, an organization for getting 
it, and the determination to keep on pro- 
viding it. We know that we will get 
additional metal in Nebraska in the tens 
of thousands of tons. . . . We have not 
quit; and we won't quit... . 

“Because the plan has proved its success 
in this farm state, in the midst of harvest- 
ing, I am repeating my appeal to other 
publishers to do in their states as the news- 
papers of Nebraska have done. They can 
provide the spark needed for united effort. 
. . . In undertaking such tasks as these, 
they will fulfill the functions of a free press 
in a democracy.” 

Detailed material on Nebraska's plan was 
enclosed. 


Newspapers 


Although the Army and Navy were re- 
ported last Spring to be frowning on the 
inclusion of advertising among the costs 
of their suppliers, their attitude seems 
more moderate now. The Army last Sum- 
mer adopted the Navy “E” pennant award- 
ed to factories for production excellence in 
the war program, and about 200 factories 
have now received this joint award. Many 
of them—among them Firestone and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey—have made the 
award the basis of extensive campaigns 10 
newspapers and other media. 

* * & 

The Schenectady, N. Y. Gazette recently 
published a special 48-page section on 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant award to the 
American Locomotive plant there. 

* * * 

Bureau of Advertising, American News 
paper Publishers Association, issues 4 Pf0- 
motion folder reproducing a recent business 
paper advertisement of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, which points out that “newspapers 
are more accurate, more flexible, mort 
impartial, more alert to readers’ interests 
than they have ever been.” 
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‘ware The Bowser! 


Bowsers, your grandpappy could tell you, were the men who worked 
with divining rods. Watching for the rod to tremble, they searched for 
hidden springs, they waved the twig over the earth to discover veins of 
precious ores, they even tried to put the finger on persons guilty of crimes. 
It was nice witches’ work, in those days. 

But Bowsers are still on the job; some men today are still using the 
divining rod principle when they tackle new problems. That old devil 
superstition has a hold on men who put more faith in fancy than in facts. 


The far sighted executive prefers to base his plans on facts; he uses 
the yard stick of experience for dependable fact finding. That is why cool 
calculating business men call in Ross Federal whose investigators are 
trained in determining the facts first. With their reports, plans for a new 
market, a new package or new sales methods can be based on the solid 
foundation of actual information. 


Brush off the Bowsers. Get the facts first. Plan to talk to a Ross Federal 
man today about your plans for tomerrow. 
| 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


a CORPORATION 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
| AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST T0 COAST 
| 
| 
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Effective September 20, Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspapers, Inc., accepts in its 
Sunday comic sections horizontal third- 
pases at an open rate of $10,892 for the 
asic list of 14 papers, with combined net 
paid circulation of 9,796,538. . More 
than 90,000 persons recently attended the 
Chicago Tribune's annual Music Festival, 
for Army and Navy relief funds. 
Cincinnati Enquirer reports gains in ‘‘cus- 
tomer acceptance and good will’ from a 
series of full pages, with a teaser box on 
page one, designed to tie in with seasonal 
promotions and special events of retailers. 
. . Harry J. Grant, chairman of the board 
of the Journal Co., which owns the Mil- 
waukee Journal and its Radio City, wins 
the Milwaukee Cosmopolitan Club's annual 
distinguished service medal, on the basis 
of the Journal's employe stock-ownership 
plan. 


William A. Yoell, formerly in charge 
of research and promotion for M & M, 
Ltd., becomes promotion director for Pa- 
rade Publications, Inc., New York. ‘ 
Herbert L. Fairfield, business manager of 
the Chicago Daily News, is appointed pub- 
lisher of the Dayton Journal-Herald for the 
duration, replacing his son-in-law, Lewis 
B. Rock, now a major in the Marine Corps. 

. The San Jose, Cal., Mercury Herald 
acquires the San Jose News. 


Magazines 


Publishers’ statements received by Audit 
Bureau of Circulations indicate that large- 
circulation magazines which increased 
newsstand and_ subscription prices last 
Spring are maintaining circulations. Total 
net paid circulation of Collier's for the first 
half of 1942 was 2,938,306, as compared 
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+1 10 MINUTES FROM BILOXI! 
Championship sporting golf course. 
Most delicious meals of the Gulf 
Coast. Fishing, boating, hotel dock. 
Luxurious unique surroundings 
American or European. Ideal 
winter and summer resort. Write. 
Gulf Hills Hotel, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
uantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 
For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


with 2,909,794 foc the first half of 1941. 
In the same period Cosmopolitan rose from 
1,850,014 to 1,992,526; McCall’s from 3,- 
287,648 to 3,573,263; Woman's Home 
Companion from 3,607,974 to 3,804,459. . . 
Saturday Evening Post recently reported 
that circulation of its first 12 issues at 
the ten-cent price averaged only 4% less 
than the same issues of 1941. 


Carroll Rheinstrom 


has advanced from 

v.p. to executive v.- 

p. and g.m. of Mac- 

fadden Publications, 
Ine. 


Mitchell, 


James L. 

has been appointed 

ad manager of True 
Story. 


Carroll Rheinstrom is advanced from 
vice-president to executive vice-president 
and general manager of Macfadden Publi- 
cations, Inc. . . . James L. Mitchell suc- 
ceeds Asa R. Blish, resigned, as advertis- 
ing manager of True Story. Harry 
Chamberlaine becomes eastern advertising 
manager of Good Housekeeping. . . . Rud- 
dick C. Lawrence is named Philadelphia 
manager of Fortune. . . . Harold B. Day, 
from Lennen & Mitchell, becomes promo- 
tion manager of Popular Science Monthly. 

C. D. Jackson is named administra- 
tive vice-president of Time, Inc. Andrew 
Heiskell succeeds him as manager of Life. 

American Magazine reports a circulation 
average for the first six months of 2,432,- 
134, or 380,000 above rate base. . . . Lib- 
erty, under Paul Hunter's management, 
bases new advertising rates on 1,000,000, 
but expects to deliver considerably more. 
Liberty, says Mr. Hunter, is discontinuing 
boy sales, will maintain subscription sales, 
and hopes to increase newsstand sales. . .. 
Time's circulation passes the 1,000,000- 
mark. .. . True Story guarantees 2,000,000 
circulation, effective with the January, 
1943, issue, with pro-rata rebate on any 
issue which may fall below that figure. 

Life issues a report of “Weekly Maga- 
zine Reading in the U. S. Armed Forces.” 
ay Esquire announces that space rates 
for the first six months of 1943 will con- 
tinue on the present rate basis of 450,000 
circulation, although its circulation in the 
first half of 1942 averaged more than 600,- 
000. 
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CP 50,000 WATTS + 1000 KC 
NEW YORK’S BEST SPOT BUY! 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 


Harper's Bazaar will publish a 75¢h ap. 
niversary issue in October. . . . Screenland 
Magazine, Inc., New York, introduces 
Movie Show, a monthly, featuring « “ney 
editorial method of presenting headline 
movies.” . . . Parents’ Institute, Inc. New 
York, will publish So Yow’re Going to 


Have a Baby, containing reprints of arti. 
cles from Parents’ Magazine, for distribu. 
tion through department stores. . The 
Treasury Department orders = 1,000,009 


copies of “The Smiths Are a Family of 
Four,’ a double spread on war bonds in 
the September McCall's. . The Grade 
Teacher, Darien, Conn., introduces 4g 
“School Good Food Patrol,’’ which em. 
braces, among other things, a pledge of 
children “to eat the right foods’ and to 
follow the Government's ‘‘plan for healthy 
living.” 
* * # 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., appoints 
for the first time a publisher for each of 
its magazines. Thomas H. Beck, presi- 
dent, also will be publisher of Collier's. 
J. A. Welch, a vice-president and president 
of Advertising Federation of America, is 
named publisher of Woman's Home Com. 
panion, and Arthur H. Motley, another 
vice-president, publisher of the American 
Magazine. . . . Louis Ruppel, publicity di- 
rector of CBS, will become executive as- 
sistant to Mr. Beck on October 1. 


Thomas H. Beck, 


president, becomes 
publisher of  Col- 
lier’s. 


. and J, A. Welch, 
V.-p., publisher of 
Woman’s Home 

Companion. . . 


. and Arthur H. 
Motley, v.-p., pub- 
lisher of the Ameri- 

can Magazine. 


Radio 


Radio is proving its power to sell Wat 
Bonds. On Saturday night, August 29, Blue 
network put on a two-hour dramatic and 
variety program featuring a lot of entet- 
tainment personalities. This was followed, 
up to four a.m. Sunday morning by 2! 
dance bands, each plugging Bond sales. 
The Blue’s unofficial goal for the program 
was $5,000,000. Actually, it received 
$10,475,000 worth of War Bond piedges. 
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WHN, New York, recently sold $100,- 
000 of War Bonds from a single broad- 
cast. . . - Mutual Broadcasting System re- 
ports that sports programs are leading in 
4 drive to sell War Bonds, among its 207 
afilia es. 

* *& #* 

Full-network discount plans continue to 
attract advertisers. CBS and NBC each 
currently report a score of programs going 
full network. Some of the advertisers par- 
ticipating are American Tobacco, Liggett & 
Myers, Philip Morris and R. J. Reynolds; 
Lever Bros. and Procter & Gamble; Gen- 
eral Foods and Standard Brands; Bristol- 
Myers, Pepsodent and Vick; Curtiss Candy 
and Wrigley; American Telephone and 
General Electric. 

* * & 

Night listening in July, says Coopera- 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting was 19.9, as 
compared -with 18.7 in July, 1941. Day 
listening in the same period declined from 
14.1 to 12.6... . C.A.B. has been made a 
non-profit membership corporation, with 
Dr. D. P. Smelser, Procter & Gamble, as 
chairman of the board. It is operated by 
representatives of Association of National 
Advertisers and American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 


Dr. Frank Stanton, 
elected CBS v.-p. 


Dr. Frank Stanton, director of research 
and acting director of sales promotion, is 
elected a vice-president of CBS. . . . Mere- 
dith R. Pratt becomes sales promotion 
manager of KNX, Hollywood, succeeding 
E. W. Buckalew, now in charge of station 
relations for Columbia Pacific network. . . . 
Henry Schaffer joins NBC as sales promo- 
tion manager of KPO, San Francisco. . . . 
Jack Latham, recently executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American (FM) network and 
former president of American Cigarette & 
Cigar Co., is now assistant sales manager of 
Mutual Broadcasting System. | # 
Knodel is elected vice-president of Free & 
Peters, Inc., radio station representatives, 
and sales manager of the Chicago office. 

* * & 

KGHI, Little Rock, Ark., will become 
the 132d affiliate of the Blue network on 
January 12, 1943. .. . WNOX, Knoxville, 
Tenn., CBS outlet, increases its power to 
10,000 watts. . . . WSJS, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., NBC outlet, will increase power to 
5,000 watts about October 1... . WMUR, 
Manchester, N. H., appoints Joseph Her- 
Shey McGillvra national advertising rep- 
resentatives. 

* * #* 

WOR, New York, finds in a survey of 
advertising managers and radio executives 
of advertising agencies that they are “‘vital- 
ly concerned with obtaining authentic in- 
formation on the shifting of audiences due 
to the listeners’ war efforts’; that they 
want promotional material on specific time 
availabilities, on other advertisers who 
have used radio successfully, and on spe- 
cific circulation information. 


Business Papers 


Haire Publishing Co., New York, buys 
ery & Glass Salesman and merges it 
tn Crockery & Glass Journal. . . . Lloyd 
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Cain, formerly advertising manager of Oj// 
& Gas Journal, beeomes eastern advertising 
manager of Advertising & Selling. . . . Roi 
Woolley is named promotion manager of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering and 
Food Industries, McGraw-Hill publications, 
succeeding J. W. Robertson, now with 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland adver- 
tising agency... . W. D. Williams, edi- 
tor of Men’s Wear, New York, a Fair- 
child publication, also will be general man- 
ager of that paper. .. . Implement Record, 
San Francisco, appoints Associated Farm 
Papers, Inc., as representative in Chicago 
and New York territories. . . . Leslie J. 
Schmidt is named managing editor of 
American Brewer, New York. 


Transportation Advertising 


Reid & Severin, Indianapolis, is now a 
member of National Association of Trans- 
portation Advertising, Inc., New York... . 
Arthur D. Duncan is appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of Maynard Boyce, Inc., 
Los Angeles, handling transportation adver- 
tising for street car and motor bus lines in 
Southern California. . . . New York Motor 
Coach Advertising, Inc., increases adver- 
tising rates, effective October 1. 


Agencies 


Association .of Export Advertising Agen- 
cies, New York, issues a booklet on “The 
‘Secret Weapon’ of American Business,” 
containing information for American ex- 
porters. 

Walker Advertising Agency, San Fran- 
cisco, is now representing First Advertising 
Agency Group in that area. Mars- 
chalk & Pratt, Inc., New York, shifts from 
corporation to partnership operation, the 
name becoming Marschalk & Pratt Co... . 
John P. Myers, from Huber Hoge & Sons, 
forms John P. Myers Co., 515 Madison 
Ave., New York. . . . Alan Tigner, from 
New York Post, becomes executive vice- 
president and account executive; Victor 
Doty, account executive, and Lewis Troupp, 
art director. . . . George Harrison Phelps, 
formerly head of his own advertising agen- 
cy in Detroit, is now vice-president of 
Maxon, Inc. Louis Dean is named radio 
director of Maxon. 

* * oe 

William A. Blees, formerly 
sales manager of Nash Motors, joins 
Young & Rubicam in an executive ca- 
pacity. Glenhall Taylor is named 
Hollywood manager of Young & Rubicam, 
succeeding Tom Lewis, now with the 
armed forces. L. F. Triggs, from 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, becomes copy director 
of Cecil & Presbrey, New York. . . . Samuel 
A. Alter, formerly sales and advertising 
director, Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., is 
now an account representative of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago. . . . James Jewell, 
radio writer and producer, joins MacFar- 
land, Aveyard & Co., -Chicago, as vice- 
president in charge of radio. . . . Erwin D. 
Swann is named a vice-president of Lord 
& Thomas, New York. Edmund L. 
Cashman succeeds Karl W. Schullinger, 
now with the Army Air Forces, in charge 
of radio advertising on the American To- 
bacco account at Lord & Thomas... . J. 
L. Wickstrom becomes art director and Ed- 
ward A. Anderson production manager of 
L. C. Cole Agency, San Francisco. . . . Ken- 
nett W. Hinks, vice-president, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago, receives a com- 
mission with the United States Naval Re- 
serve. .. . H. L. Hulsebus, for 25 years 
with Stack-Goble Agency, joins Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Chicago, as account executive. .. . 
Carl G. Suber, from N. W. Ayer & Sons, 
joins J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, as 


general 


account executive. A. R. Whitman, 
in charge of the Prudential Insurance ac- 
count and of war activities work at Ben- 
ton & Bowles, is elected a vice-president of 
the agency. . . . Russell K. Carter, for 11 
years president of Carter-Thomson Co., 
Philadelphia, joins Gray & Rogers, there, 
as an account executive. . . . Wilder Breck- 
enridge, recently manager of Newspaper 
Advertising, Inc., and formerly sales man- 
ager, Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, joins 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, as an exec- 
utive. 

Accounts: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System to Leo Burnett Co., Chi- 
cago. . . . Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
to Atherton & Currier, New York. .. . 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. to Cecil 
& Presbrey, New York. . . . Foulds Maca- 
roni Co., Libertyville, Ill., to Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Chicago. . . . Aronson-Caplin 
Co., maker of Seamprufe underwear, Major 
Vitamins, Inc., Bestform Foundations, Inc., 
and the men’s division of Cantor-Green- 

, Inc., to Grey Advertising Agency, 
... . Renoir Parfums, Ltd., to 
Abbott Kimball Co., New York. 
Aeroproducts division, Dayton, of General 
Motors to Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett, 
Dayton. . . . Columbia Chemical division 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., to Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, effective January 1. 


B. P. Advertising Award 


Chicago Business Papers Association an- 
nounces a, national award for best all- 
around use of business paper advertising. 
First award will be for advertising pub- 
lished in 1942. Entries are to be sub- 
mitted to the Contest Secretary, 100 East 
Ohio street, Chicago, by January 31, 1943. 


A Message to Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Radio Stations and other 
Sellers of Advertising. 


Is your 
BOOKLET 
DISTRIBUTION 
on the Beam? 


e We're not referring to the 
subject matter, format and art- 
work . . , though, in a way, we 
are, since a good promotion piece 
deserves mulls-eye effectiveness 
throughcut its entire distribution. 


e Before you get into production 
on your next booklet ask for 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s _ two- 
way formula that cuts costs while 
keeping distribution on the re- 
sult beam. 


¢ The price of a postage stamp 
can mean a big saving and a 
better-than-average response, All 
that’s necessary is a line about 
the size of the proposed booklet 
and the number of pages. 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


OST-WAR GOOD WILL. One of the country’s 
top sales executives recently wrote us a letter which 
we regard as appropriate to reproduce without 
any editing. The author's name is omitted only 
because he is on the road—where good sales executives 
should be a good part of their time—and we could not 
reach him to secure permission to use his name. We quote: 


“How are some firms acting in their refusal of ‘new business’ ? 
Pretty snooty in some instances. It’s difficult to write a short and 
courteous note that will be understood. A long letter takes time 
and costs money but is best in the long run as it has a better 
chance of doing a selling job for the future. 


“Some wise bird said that ‘the American language was so con- 
structed that it could be written with one meaning and read with 
an entire different meaning. How do these refusals strike the 
man who gets them? Do they fill him with bitterness against the 
supplier or does he sympathize with him and agree that perhaps 
he is sincere and does not have anything to offer and cannot take 
on new business ? 


“A rational man knows that no manufacturer or supplier is re- 
fusing business if he has the goods to sell. Most of us are not 
always rational though. I've read those refusals with mixed feel- 
ings depending on my state of mind at that particular moment. 
The wording of the refusal had a lot to do with my reaction. 


“Call all of this ‘Post-War Good Will Building’ if you will. 
How about the manufacturer who must service a product? What 
has he done to help relieve the situation caused by a shortage of 
his product and the necessity of more servicing on the merchandise 
in the hands of the consumer? 


“Repair departments are a pain in the neck to most manufactur- 
ers and a sore spot in production divisions. With many makers 
up to their necks in war work or with facilities swamped with new 
business, repair departments have been either curtailed or aban- 
doned. (We abandoned ours against my wishes.) Blame is placed 
on labor and material shortages and we lose complete track of 
Post War Good Will. 


“We keep spending money for advertising products that are 
no longer available in the hopes of keeping the name alive but 
overlook the best advertising bet, good will, by keeping the pros- 
pect’s present purchase in good order. 


“Here’s an example in my own home. We were about ready 
for a new washing machine. Ours is nine years old. Along 
comes the war and its shortages and ours breaks down. The agi- 
tator needs repairing. We take it to the local dealer, he sends it 
to the nearest branch, they send it to the factory. That's the last 
we hear of it. Ten weeks have elapsed—no information available. 
The colored wash woman long ago refused to wash without it and 
left us. It's doubtful if she can be replaced in these times. 


“One of our first post-war purchases will be a washing machine 
but you can bet it will not be the —— brand. 


“Future planning for sales should include a service department 
for the present. Sales management should fight for this and it 
could be considered a legitimate item of the sales and advertising 
department charged to that budget.” 


The point made in this letter makes good sermon mate- 
rial not only for the sales executives of the nation but par- 
ticularly for relaying to top management and to America’s 
great army of salesmen. 
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BY RAY BILL 


HY DESTROY FASHION? The problems 

which confront Washington in general and OPA 

in particular mount ‘daily. Much of this confu- 

sion offers no easy solution, but some of it does 
—and in a truly American way. 

Take the matter of women’s style. Shall it perish in an 
all-out effort to standardize women’s dress at a very low 
level of fashion? We say NO! 

Excessive standardization conflicts with true American- 
ism, as does also unnecessary standardization. 

Of course we do not argue for diverting labor, machines, 
and materials essential to the war effort. We refer only to 
permitting civilian goods manufacturers reasonable style 
latitudes in the uses of such labor, machines and materials 
as from time to time may be allotted or rationed to them. 

The public is being asked to accept many products made 
of admittedly poorer grade materials. This calls for more 
enterprise, not complete standardization. Under such cir- 
cumstances, for OPA to use its pricing power to freeze 
research and exercise of creative ingenuity on the part of 
manufacturers would be a grave mistake. 

The great majority of production and distribution con- 
cerned with civilian goods, is experienced in and geared 
up to serve the mass market. Let it by all means continue 
in this field. A lesser part of the production and distribu- 
tion set-up of the nation is experienced and qualified and 
geared up to deal only: with quality merchandise, the added 
quality being derived from better materials, better work- 
manship or higher fashion styling. This portion should 
be permitted, not only in its own interest, but in the in- 
terest of millions of consumers, to operate in its field. 

Cattle men of the southwest, with relatively moderate 
incomes, like to pay much more for hats than the top of 
city socialites. England took metal-container lipsticks from 
its fair sex, but has now given them back in the interest of 
civilian morale. Our own Government recently gave pri- 
orities for shipping sheer high fashion women’s hose to 
Iceland, because the fishermen won't fish if they cannot 
purchase such luxuries for their women folk. 

Such lessons should not go unheeded. Not all Ameti- 
cans want the same luxuries, but they all want some, 10 
matter at what sacrifice in other directions. And then again, 
luxury cost, premised on creative styling, presents a desit- 
able means of helping to siphon the much discussed ¢x- 
cess purchasing power. 
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